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THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


CHAPTER I. - 

NEGRO HIDEOUSNESS THE PRINCIPAL CURSE 
OF THE RACE. 

Afra genus, tota patriam testante figura ; 

Torta comam, labroqui tumens et fusca colorem. 

VirgiL 

In the great crisis wnicn preceded England’s 
loss of the American I Colonies when the 
counsel of empiricismXof the responsible 
ministers of the Crown fast landing the 
nation in deeper disaster, Lord Chatham, in 
the House of Lords, uttered these memorable 
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words : " This, my Lords, is a perilous and 
tremendous moment. It is not a time for 
adulation. The smoothness of flattery cannot 
now avail — cannot save us in this rugged 
and awful crisis. It is now necessary to 
instruct the Throne in the language of truth. 
We must dispel the illusion and the darkness 
which envelop it, and display, in its full 
danger and true colours, the ruin that is 
brought to our doors.” And in these days, 
full of uncertainties and doubts for the Negro 
race, when the minds of many are filled with 
forebodings as to the future of their country- 
men, when their enemies are proclaiming 
throughout the world the defects, real and 
imaginary, of the Negro race ; when the 
course of events has brought the Negro 
Question within the range of practical 
politics, and the struggle for existence and 

“ The rage to live which makes all living strife,” 
are becoming daily more acute, it is time that 
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the whole question should be laid fairly before 
the Negroes themselves and their well- 
wishers. This certainly is not the time for 
abstract and d priori propositions, for 
unpractical and impracticable suggestions, 
but it is a time when common sense and h 
posteriori knowledge should be applied to 
the solution of the question at issue. 

Theories have been propounded in various 
quarters, sometimes too Utopian, sometimes 
the reverse, but all equally deficient in that 
they ♦have not embraced within their scope 
the consideration of the question whether it 
is possible to alter the primary causes of all 
the misfortunes and distresses which have 
been incident to this long-suffering and 
despised race. 

What are these primary causes ? They 
are well known. If any one pretends to 
be ignorant of them, let it be known that 
the Negro is despised not because he is 
lacking in intellect, for it has been proved 
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to demonstration in America, the West 
Indies, and in British West Africa that, all 
things being equal, the Negro has as much 
intellectual receptivity as members of those 
races which have had the advantage of the 
civilization of centuries and have inherited 
the accumulated wisdom of their ancestors ; 
not because he is immoral, because no one 
who exercises his powers of observation can 
doubt that there is more immorality among 
the white races, whether at home or abroad, 
than among Negroes, despite all *that 
missionaries may say to the contrary ; not 
because he is inhuman, for with the exception 
of a few cruel despotisms, such as Dahomey, 
the Negro in his social and domestic relations 
is the most kindhearted of mankind, extend- 
ing his ^ to the most distant and even 
worthless connections, whether by con- 
sanguinity, affinity, or service, calling them 
all his family and treating them as such ; — a 
relic undoubtedly of the influence of Patria 
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Potestas and the Family in ancient times 
and in aboriginal homes. 

Mr. Froude, a faithful disciple of Carlyle 
— who, despite his man-improving gospel, 
■went wrong on the Quashee question — is 
forced to admit that there is no congenital 
difference of capacity between the white and 
black races. On page 124 of “ The English 
in the West Indies,” he writes : — 

“ Having heard the craniological and other 
objections to the supposed identity of the 
Negro and white races, I came to the 
opinbn long ago in Africa, and I have seen 
no reason to change it, that whether they are 
of one race or not, there is no original or 
congenital difference of capacity between 
them, any more than there is between a 
black horse and a black dog and a white 
horse and a white dog. With the same 
chances and the same treatment, I believe 
that distinguished men would be produced 
equally from both races, and Mr. ’s 
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well-earned success is an additional evidence 
of it” 

Mr. Salmon, in his “ Carribean Confedera- 
tion,” page 19, writes : — 

“We find Kroomen, Yoloffs, and others 
make the most excellent sailors ; we find 
several tribes equal to the Jews and Parsees 
for their trading and money-making qualities ; 
we meet men everywhere who are easily 
transformed into excellent mechanics ; we 
find the majority of the people brave and 
resolute in war ; Stanley and Livingstone 
had men to stand by them after a manner 
unsurpassed in the pages of history for 
fidelity, endurance, foresight, and pluck ; if 
rightly approached, we find the people 
capable of religious fervency and steadfast- 
ness ; if supplied with schools we see them 
eagerly filled ; if scholarship be put in their 
way* we see them acquire it and retain it, 
and, what is more and better, we see them 
become masters in their turn to pass on the 
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torch to their backward brethren. They 
love the Bible, and become expert theo- 
logians, fitted to found sees and to gather 
together and direct congregations. As 
evangelisers and missionaries, the blacks 
among their own people in Africa have done 
more real good in ten years than all the 
Europeans in three centuries. 

“ These are facts. Of the civil policy of 
the majority of the nations, peoples, and 
tribes, among themselves, we know relatively 
nothing. When we say they are unfitted for 
this, that, and the other thing, we are merely 
conjecturing to ourselves when we are not 
talking nonsense.” 

Dr. Blyden, in page 132 of “ Christianity 
Islam, and the Negro Race,” writes : — 

“If the belief in a common Creator and 
Father of mankind is illustrated in the 
bearing we maintain towards our neighbour, 
if our faith is seen in our works, if we prove 
that we love God, whom we have not seen. 
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by loving our neighbour whom we have 
seen, ,by respecting his rights, even though 
he may not belong to our clan, tribe, or race, 
then I must say, and it will not be generally 
disputed, that more proofs are furnished 
among the natives of interior Africa of their 
belief in the common Fatherhood of a 
personal God by their hospitable and 
considerate treatment of foreigners and 
strangers than are to be seen in many a 
civilized and Christian community. Mungo 
Park, a hundred years ago, put on record in 
poetry and in prose — and he wished it never 
to be forgotten— that he was the object of 
most kindly and sympathetic treatment in 
the wilds of Africa, among a people he had 
never before seen, and whom he never could 
requite. The long sojourn of Livingstone in 
that land in contentment and happiness, 
without money to pay his way, is another 
proof of the excellent qualities of the people, 
and of their practical belief in an universal 
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Father. And in all history, where is there 
anything more touching than that ever- 
memorable conveyance by ‘ faithful hands,’ of 
the remains of the missionary traveller over 
thousands of miles to the country of the 
deceased, to be deposited with deserved 
honour in the ‘ Great Temple of Silence ’ ? ” 
And again in page 187 : — 

“ All truthful travellers in Africa testify 
to the courteous disposition of the interior 
natives — those who have never been 
tampered with by either Arabs or Euro- 
peans. They are confiding, unsuspicious, 
childlike, hospitable, honest, peaceable, and 
anxious to learn. Thomson, the youthful 
explorer, who has written one of the best 
of the recent books on Africa, says : ‘ Of the 
natives, I have for the most part nothing but 
good to say. In the majority of places I 
found them peaceable. Rarely did they 
attempt to throw any obstacles in my way. 
Almost everywhere, I was received with 
genuine hospitality and friendship.’ ” 
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Why, then, is the Negro so despised ? 
Let truth be told. It is because he is ugly, 
because his woolly pate is not so becoming 
as the flaxen hair of the Anglo-Saxon, 
because the flat nose of the Negro is more 
like the nasal organ of the ape than is the 
aquiline nose of the Aryan races, because 
blubber lips are not as pretty as thin ones, 
because a black complexion is displeasing 
compared with a fair or olive one. 

That the features and colour of the Negro 
is the /ons et origo of all his troubles is 
clearly shown in the writings of some of the 
most eminent authors. 

Charles Kingsley in “Alton Locke.” 
writes : — 

“ But in America, even now, the same ideas 
of abstract right do not interfere with the 
tyranny of the white man over the black. 
Why should they The white man is hand- 
somer, stronger, cunninger, worthier than the 
black. The black is more like an ape than 
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the white man — he is — the fact is there ; and 
no notions of an abstract right will put that 
down ; nothing but another fact — a mightier, 
more universal fact — Jesus of Nazareth died 
for the negro as well as for the white.” 

Mr. C. S. Salmon, who has had a long 
practical experience of the Negro both in 
West Africa and in the West Indies, and who 
is an ardent and zealous friend of the race, 
writes in his preface to the “ Carribean Con- 
federation” : — 

“ The great thing against the African, and 
the real objection to him in the eyes of 
European races, is the fact that he is black, 
and, in most cases, his features are of the 
negro type, and he has wool instead of hair. 
Some black African races, however, have 
refined features with their wool. This ques- 
tion of colour, of features, and of wool, 
requires explanation, because it evidently has 
nothing to do with the mental capacity of the 
man ; they are, perhaps, consequences due 
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more to climate than to anything else. But 
with Europeans the association of ideas leads 
all of them to deem this colour, these features, 
and this wool to be signs of permanent 
inferiority.” 

In page 44 he writes : — 

“ Slaves were brought to the British West 
Indies from every region of Western Africa. 
To rightly study the question raised here by 
Mr, Froude, a knowledge of Africa itself is 
necessary ; a knowledge not of South Africa, 
but of that part of Africa where the slaves 
usually came from. We must see the people 
in their homes before we can tell off-hand, 
like Mr. Froude can, that they were improved, 
or made no worse, by being carried off into 
bondage. Among all the Africans we carried 
into slavery, those about and behind Lagos 
were incontestably the most ill-looking physi- 
cally. Sorrowful to relate, the Akus are 
ugly. As a matter of fact, however, they are 
also among the most intelligent peoples of all 
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Africa. As traders they are beating the 
English out of the African rivers ; as mis- 
sionaries they equal the best sent from 
Europe ; as industrious cultivators of the soil 
they are not surpassed by the French peasant ; 
they are seen among the councillors of the 
governments in Western Africa, and are 
reckoned the most intelligent. They are 
barristers ; they are doctors. They are as 
ubiquitous in Western Africa, where money 
is to be made, as Scotsmen are in England. 
They live in large, well-laid-out mud-walled 
towns, and have defeated the Dahomeans in 
many a well-contested field, fighting for home 
and freedom. But they often lost prisoners 
in battle — ill-looking, ugly men, no doubt, 
but valiant ; these the Portugese bought, and 
re-sold to us when we did not buy them 
ourselves direct. It would appear the de- 
scendants of these people have not improved 
in physique or appearance under British 
bondage. At least we have Mr. Froude’s 
testimony to this effect.” 
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And in page 53 he writes : — 

“ Nothing is easier than to write a book 
against a people, and if these people happen 
to be lowly born, of no rank in the world’s 
history, children of misfortune, and the sport 
of adverse fates, why, the thing can be done 
without any one even suspecting that it is not 
all truth. Then there is the worldly prejudice 
which always exists against such people. We 
are all told how wrong it is to have this 
prejudice, but it exists nevertheless. Some 
amongst us try to combat the feeling and 
make efforts to be generous. Others feed 
the prejudice, and prejudice has ever found 
its chiefest nourishment in calumny. To 
this it lends a ready ear. The British black 
man does not ask for any commiseration ; he 


does not require it. He does not ask for 
♦^a^jxerqsity can do without it. But 

he cannS^o\ith^ justice. None of us 


cannoTSo Withoilljustice. None of us 
An Anglican missionen^^° recently made 
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an evangelistic tour to Sierra Leone gave 
great offence to Sierra Leonians by telling 
his parishioners, on his return to England, 
that some boys he saw there put him in mind 
of monkeys. If he honestly stated the correct 
impression made on his mind by the sight of 
black boys climbing trees, and did so in no 
spirit of ridicule or unkindness, it was rather 
foolish of the Sierra Leonians to take um- 
brage at his words. 

Bishop Heber in one of his letters from 
India, perhaps struck with the regular features 
of the Hindoo as contrasted with the repul- 
sive features of the Negro, writes : — 

• “ There is, indeed, something in a Negro 
which requires long habit to reconcile the eye ' 
to him ; but for this the features and hair, far 
more than the colour, are responsible.” 

Froude, a suggestive and brilliant writer 
but an incorrigible negrophob^st, writes in 
page 24 of “ The English in the West 
Indies” 
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“ There was a small black boy among us, 
evidently of pure blood, for his hair was wool 
and his colour black as ink. His parents 
must have been well-to-do, for the boy had 
been in Europe to be educated. The officers 
on board and some of the ladies played with 
him as they would play with a monkey. He 
had little more sense than a monkey, perhaps 
less, and the gestures of him grinning behind 
gratings and pushing out his long thin arms 
between the bars were curiously suggestive 
of the original from whom we are told now 
that all of us came.” 

In page 154, referring to the Dominican 
peasant women, he writes : — 

“ They could not mend their faces, but 
even in some of these there was a swarthy 
beauty. The hair was hopeless, and they 
knew it, but they turn the defect into an 
ornament by the coloured handkerchief which 
they twist about their heads, leaving the ends 
flowing.” 
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Dr. Blyden.the accomplished Negro scholar 
and patriot, in page 24 of “ Christianity, Islam, 
and the Negro Race,” writes : — 

“With every wish, no doubt, to the con- 
trary, the European seldom or never gets 
over the feeling of distance, if not of repul- 
sion, which he experiences on first seeing the 
Negro. While he joyfully admits the Negro 
to be his brother, having the same nature in 
all its essential attributes, still, owing to the 
diversity in type and colour, he naturally 
concludes that the inferiority which to him 
appears on the surface must extend deeper 
than the skin, and affect the soul. Therefore, 
very often in spite of himself, he stands off 
from his African convert, even when, under 
his training, he has made considerable advance 
in civilization and the arts. And especially 
is this the case in West Africa, where, living 
among large masses of his countrymen, the 
African Christian, who from the pressure of 
circumstances has been forced into European 

3 
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customs, presents very often to the foreign 
observer, in contrast with his native brethren, 
an artificial and absurd appearance. And 
the missionary, looking from a comfortable 
social distance, surveys the Europeanized 
native, sometimes with pity, sometimes with 
dismay, seldom with thorough sympathy.’' 

Dr. Blyden, whilst fully recognizing the 
contempt the Negro receives from the Euro- 
pean on account of his features and colour, 
seems to hold it wrong for any Negro to 
become conscious of the unattractiveness of 
his racial type or the disadvantageousness of 
its effects. He considers a consciousness of 
the truth as the outcome of the “ depressing 
influence of Aryan Art,” towards which, from 
the manner he writes about it, he must have 
been himself a devotee. 

The Mohammedan Negro, according to 
Dr. Blyden, is more of a man than the 
Christian Negro, because he has not been the 
victim of this depressing influence of Aryan art 
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In page 16 of the work above referred to, 
he writes : — 

“ The Second Commandment, with Mussul- 
mans as with Jews, is construed literally into 
the prohibition of all representations of living 
creatures of all kinds ; not merely in sacred 
places but everywhere. Josephus tells us 
that the Jews would not even tolerate the 
image of the emperor, which was represented 
on the eagles of the soldiers. The early 
Christian Fathers believed that painting and 
sculpture were forbidden by the Scriptures, 
and that they were therefore wicked arts. 
Among the Mohammedans of Negroland it 
as considered a sin to make even the rudest 
representation of any living thing on the 
ground or on the side of a house. We shall 
.never forget the disgust with which a Man- 
dingo from Kankan, who was, for the first 
time, visiting the sea-board at Monrovia, 
turned from a marble figure in the cemetery 
xhrough which we were showing him, ex- 
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claiming, ‘ Amil Shaitan ! amdl Shait4n ! ’ — 
the work of Satan. 

“No one can denj' the great aesthetic an4 
moral advantages which have accrued to the 
Caucasian race from Christian art, through 
all its stages of development, from the Good 
Shepherd of the Catacombs to the Trans- 
figuration of Raphael, from rough mosaics to 
the inexpressible delicacy and beauty of 
Giotto and Fra Angelico. But to the Negro 
all these exquisite representations exhibited 
only the physical characteristics of a foreign 
race ; and, while they tended to quicken the 
tastes and refine the sensibilities of that race, 
they had only a depressing influence upon 
the Negro, who felt that he had neither part 
nor lot, so far as his physical character was 
concerned, in those splendid representations. 
A strict adherence to the letter of the Second 
Commandment would have been no drawback 
to the Negro. To him the painting and 
sculpture of Europe, as instruments of educa- 
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tion, have been worse than failures. They 
have really raised barriers in the way of his 
normal development. They have set before 
him models for imitation ; and his very 
effort to conform to the canons of taste thus 
practically suggested, has impaired, if not 
destroyed, his self-respect, and made him the 
weakling and creeper which he appears in 
Christian lands. It was our lot not long 
since to hear an illiterate Negro in a prayer- 
meeting in New York entreat the Deity to 
extend his * lily-white hands ' and bless the 
waiting congregation. Another, with no 
greater amount of culture, preaching from 
I John iii. 2, ‘We shall be like Him,’ &c., &c., 
exclaimed, ‘ Brethren, imagine a beautiful white 
man with blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and flaxen 
hair, and we shall be like him.’ The con- 
ceptions of these worshippers were what they 
had gathered from plastic and pictorial repre- 
sentations as well as from the characteristics 
of the dominant race around them. The 
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Mohammedan Negro, who is not familiar 
with such representations, sees God in the 
great men of his country.’' 

I must confess my inability to appreciate 
the learned doctor’s censure of these Negro 
preachers. Figures of speech are sometimes 
very necessary conduits for the conveyance 
6f spiritual truths to ordinary minds. The 
Bible teems with instances where Divine 
attributes and acts are represented by 
material figures. It is not more monstrous 
to represent God as blessing than as walking 
or talking. This “illiterate Negro,’' perhaps 
not more illiterate than the fishermen who 
first preached Christianity, was evidently 
well read in the Scriptures and was endowed 
with common sense in his application of 
them. He must have read of “white” in 
Scripture as representing purity and victory 
(Rev. ii. 7 ; iii. 4, 5 ; vii. 9-13 ; xv. 6 ; xix. 
8-14). 

Wishing to invoke the blessing of the 
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pure, just, and omnipotent God on his 
audience, his mind stored with the above 
texts, which hold white to be the emblem of 
purity, of justice, and of victory, what 
better figure of speech could he have 
selected than he did, especially if he 
mentally adverted to the text, “ I am the 
Lily of the Valley ! ’’ The preacher, per- 
haps, had seen or read of bishops and priests 
blessing their spiritual flock by the action of 
the hand, and wishing to make the blessing 
he invoked as real as possible to his hearers, 
he naturally represented the Almighty as 
stretching out His hands in benediction. 
How was he to qualify the substantive 
hand — by the adjective “ white,” which 
amongst almost all the nations of the world 
is the emblem of purity, justice, and victory, 
or by the adjective “ black,” which is often 
meant to indicate stain and pollution ? 
Imagine the effect on any congregation 
whose minister were to invoke the Almighty 
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to extend His coal-black hands and bless. 
Even amongst West African tribes, the 
white Kola nut is often used as a message of 
peace and goodwill ; amongst the Akus it is 
indispensable at betrothals. 

I wonder how Dr. Blyden would handle 
the text, “ I am black but comely,” were he 
obliged to make it the theme of a discourse. 
Would his ingenuity devise a way by which 
the word “ black ” could be made to repre- 
sent purity and holiness } I cannot myself 
forget the awkward situation in which I once 
found myself in my undergraduate days at 
Oxford. I attended divine service at St. 
Ebbes one Sunday evening, and whilst 
seated in a conspicuous position almost 
under the shadow of the pulpit, the vicar, 
afterwards Dr. French, Bishop of Lahore, 
ascended the pulpit and preached a thrilling 
and eloquent sermon from the text referred 
to. It was quite a relief to me when he had 
exhausted the vocabulary of all that was 
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connoted by the word ‘‘ black ” and pro- 
ceeded to the more pleasant adjective 
comely.** 

Dr. Blyden’s contrast between Christian 
and Mohammedan Negroes in relation to 
Aryan art in effect amounts to this : the 
Mohammedan Negro being by his religion 
forbidden to gaze on beautiful pictures and 
statuary has had no opportunities of studying 
the race types of other countries, and there- 
fore not being acquainted with any race 
types other than his own, he is not conscious 
of his own physical defects or of the stigma 
attached thereto, and consequently is con- 
tent. The Christian Negro, on the other 
hand, not only from Aryan art but also in 
life a student of other race types, and an 
observer of the opprobrium incidental to his 
own race type, is driven inevitably to the 
admission of the superior beauty of the 
Aryan races and of the advantages conse- 
quent on such beauty. This consciousness 
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begets divine discontent, that alpha of all 
self-improvement. 

In page x8 Dr. Blyden writes : — 

" The Christian Negro, abnormal in his 
development, pictures God and all beings 
remarkable for their moral and intellectual 
qualities with the physical characteristics of 
Europeans, and deems it an honour if he can 
appro.ximate — by a mixture of his blood, 
however irregularly achieved — in outward 
appearance, at least, to the ideal thus forced 
upon him of the physical accompaniments of 
all excellence. In this way he loses that 
sense of the ‘dignity of human nature’ 
observable in his Mohammedan brother.” 

Dr. Blyden’s remarks about irregular 
mixture of blood may possibly be understood 
in a sense which he never intended. It is 
well, therefore, to note in passing that black 
men are not in the habit of bringing about 
an irregular mixture of blood with white or 
mulatto women, though white men, in places 
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where the population is black, often bring 
about such a result. 

Dr. Blyden deprecates the efforts of the 
Negro to conform to the outward appearance 
of the European, and I would do the same. 
Seeing that the achievement of such an 
object is a physical impossibility and cannot 
be brought about by anything short of a 
miracle, the attempt would certainly betray 
a small and silly mind. It would be a 
different matter if, like Naaman of old, one 
could wash seven times in Jordan and at 
once become a member of the more beautiful 
and apparently superior races of mankind. 
Candidly I confess I would hasten to take a 
dip in that Jordan, and I do not think it 
would require much to induce riiy country- 
men, including the learned doctor himself, to 
follow my example — that is, if they had not 
already forestalled me. Great as is the rush 
of adventurous paupers from Europe to 
newly discovered Eldorados in other lands. 
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as great would be the rush of nature-stained 
Ethiopians to that cleansing fountain. From 
North and South America, from Haiti and 
Brazil, from Sierra Leone and Liberia, from 
Ashanti and Timbuctoo, from all the abodes 
of black humanity, loud and ceaseless would 
be the tramp of thousands, yea tens of thou- 
sands, eager to cast off that race type and 
race colour which from the dawn of history 
even until now has been the badge of degra- 
dation and the livery of slavery. 

As to the imitation of European customs, 
I shall have much to say in a subsequent 
essay on the material and moral improve- 
ment of the Negro. All I at present state 
is that in my own opinion the spirit and 
essence of civilization should be the same all 
the world over ; the forms should differ 
acCjding to climatic and other circum- 
stances. , When I see a Negro — or Euro- 
pean for M of that — in a heavy 

black frock c^* ^ 
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burning rays of a tropical sun, I mentally 
brand him as a fool or a snob, and I must 
confess that I do not recollect ever having 
seen in the colony of Negroes in which I 
live two Negroes of education or culture, or 
occupying a leading position amongst the 
people, so ridiculously clad. It is charac- 
teristic of Negrophobists that they always 
represent the race by its worst types. 

I have seen the lowest grade of clerks, 
the “ ’ Arrys " of the colony, who have not 
grasped the true meaning of dress, whose 
sole idea of civilization is to spend all the 
two or three pounds they earn a month in 
making ridiculous figures of themselves, 
arrayed in this outlandish and unsuitable 
garb, to their own disfigurement and to the 
detriment of their own comfort. However, 
it is to be hoped that in the course of time 
they will, following the example of their 
better educated brethren, adopt more 
reasonable fashions. On the other hand. 
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I do not commend the new departure made 
by a certain class of educated Africans in 
Sierra Leone who propose to abandon the 
English style of dress, to which they have 
been habituated, for the Mohammedan, 
which is in truth an Arab importation, and 
which can be made quite as unsuitable to the 
climate as the tall hat and black coat. A 
plain, light, drill or tweed suit, manufactured 
expressly for the tropics, is much less oppres- 
sive than some specimens of Mohammedan 
or Oriental dress one sometimes sees worn 
in Africa. 

The Negro not having had any dress of 
his own in the past, has either to adopt the 
European or the Oriental ; to invent some- 
thing new of his own, or else remain in his 
native nudity. I see no harm in his adopt- 
ing the European with such modifications as 
are required by climatic circumstances. 

I must not omit to quote the remarks of 
Mr. Freeman, the great historian and 
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eminent professor in the queen of English 
universities — a sound Liberal and Home 
Ruler ; a man who shoukl be an ardent 
philanthropist and philo- Negro. 

In his “ Impressions of the United 
States ’ he writes : — 

“ To the old question, ‘ Am I‘ not a man 
and a brother.^’ I venture to answer: No. 
The Negro may be a man and a brother in 
some secondary sense ; he is not a man and 
a brother in the same full sense in which 
every Western Aryan is a man and a 
brother. 

“ The eternal laws of N ature, the eternal 
distinction of colour, forbid the assimilation 
of the Negro. 

“Tome at least the Negro is repulsive. 
Of the two, one is more inclined to hail a 
man and a brother in the Indian than in 
the Negro. Such Indians as I saw were 
certainly less ugly than the Negroes; but 
then they lacked the grotesque air which 
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often makes the Negro’s ugliness less re- 
pulsive. 

“ Very many approved when I suggested 
that the best remedy for whatever was amiss 
would be if every Irishman should kill a 
Negro and be hanged for it. Those who 
dissented, dissented most commonly on the 
ground that, if there were no Irish and 
Negroes they would not be able to get any 
domestic servants.” 

In further demonstrating the contempt in 
which the Negro is held, I must again quote 
Dr. Blyden, and his laughable — painfully 
laughable — references to the subject In 
page 152 he writes : — 

“Among the phenomena in the relations 
of the white man to the Negro in the house 
of bondage none has been more curious 
than this : that the white man, under a 
keen sense of the wrongs done to the 
Negro, will work for him, will suffer for 
him, will fight for him, will even die for 
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him, but he cannot get rid of a secret con- 
tempt for him. 

“ Mr. James Parton, in his article on 
‘ Antipathy to the Negro/ says : 

** " When Miss Kemble came first to 
Boston, in 1832, she sat next to the late 
John Quincy Adams at dinner one day, and 
the conversation turned upon the tragedy of 

Othello.” Miss Kemble has since reported 
one of Mr. Adams remarks on this subject : 

Talking to me about Desdemona, he 
assured me, with a most serious expression 
of sincere disgust, that he considered all her 
misfortunes as a very just judgment upon 
her for having married a nigger.” If this 
anecdote had not come to us on such re- 
spectable authority, we could hardly believe 
it of a man who, during the last and best ten 
years of his life, was looked upon as the 
black man’s champion.’ 

“Theodore Parker, who, in pleading for the 
slave, could ' stir his hearers to the bottom of 
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their hearts and soften them to tears ’ ; who, 
in his famous letter to Millard Fillmore 
(Nov. 21, 1850) could say: 

“ ‘ I would rather lie all my life in gaol and 
starve there, than refuse to protect one of 
these parishioners of mine. . . . William 
Craft and Ellen were parishioners of mine. 
They have been at my house. I married 
them a fortnight ago this day. After the 
ceremony 1 put a Bible and then a sword 
into William’s hands, and told him the use 
of each. . . . There hang beside me in my 
library, as I write, the gun my grandfather 
fought with at the battle of Lexington — he 
was a captain on that occasion — and also the 
musket he captured from a British soldier 
on that day, the first taken in the war for 
independence. If I would not peril my 
property, my liberty, my life, to keep my 
parishioners out of slavery, then I would 
throw away these trophies, and should think 
I was the son of some coward, and not a 
brave man’s child.’ 
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“ Theodore Parker, who could say, ‘ I 
should like of all things to see an insurrec- 
tion of slaves ’ ; who could pronounce that 
pathetic and touching, but terrible, discourse 
over the great Webster ; this same Theodore 
Parker did not think it inconsistent with his 
high ideal of human liberty and equal rights 
to write in a private letter as follows ; 

“ ' Last night I could not coax the ther- 
mometer down below 79 degrees any way 
we could fix it. Now, at eight and a-half 
a.m., I dare not look at it, it is so high. In 
the midst of the heat there just came a 
monstrous African black! O dear, how 
black he was I Fat I bless me, he looked 
like a barrel (no, a sugar hogshead) of tar, 
so black, so fat ! What an aggravation, with 
the thermometer at 90 degrees in the 
shade ! ’ ” 

We should have taken this for the irre- 
pressible overflow of harmless witticism but 
for other disparaging references to the Negro. 
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To Miss Hunt he writes, under date Novem- 
ber 10, 1857 : — 

“There are inferior races which have 
always borne the same ignoble relation to 
rest of men, and always will. For two 
generations what a change there will be in 
the condition and character of the Irish in 
New England ! But, in twenty generations, 
the Negroes will stand just where they are 
now; that is, if they have not disappeared. 
In Massachusetts there are no laws now to 
keep the black man from any pursuit, any 
office, that he will ; but there has never been 
a rich Negro in New England ; not a man 
with ten thousand dollars, perhaps none with 
five thousand dollars ; none eminent in any- 
thing except the calling of a waiter.” 

Again : “ In respect to the power of 
civilization the African is at the bottom, the 
American Indian next.” Again: “When 
slavery is abolished, the African population 
will decline in the United States, and die out 
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of the South as out of Northampton and 
Lexington.” 

And in page 156 Dr. Blyden writes : — 

‘‘ The Negro, pure and simple, may rely 
upon it that, for him, the most enthusiastic 
of his benefactors sees nothing but the lowest 
occupations. In the case of the most liberal 
of his advocates, he will have occasionally 
to exclaim, ‘ Et tu, Brute ! * ” 

So that we have it on the evidence of 
friend and foe that the Negro in his external 
appearance is one of the most repulsive and 
repellent species of the human race, and that 
this repulsiveness is the chief thing against 
him. 


“ So, oft it chances in particular men. 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth — wherein they are not guilty. 
Since nature cannot choose his origin — 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o'erleavens 
The form of plausive manners, that these men, 
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Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect. 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star, — 

Their virtues else — be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo — 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault.” 

Those who will examine the pages of 
Holy Writ will find that even in the days 
of Moses prejudice was rife against the race 
for its personal appearance. Did not Moses 
incur the displeasure of Miriam and Aaron 
because he wedded an Ethiopian woman. 
“ Can the Ethiopian change his skin } 

I am black, but comely/’ are well-known 
texts which clearly describe the despised 
state in which the Negro race was held 
even in those primitive times. For had the 
inspired writer considered the Ethiopian 
skin a desirable one, he would not have 
insinuated that the Negro might have a 
secret wish to doff “the shadowy livery of 
the burnished sun ” ; or that so uncommon 
was the coincidence of comeliness allied to 
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blackness as to necessitate a public procla* 
mation to the daughters of Jerusalem. “ I 
am black, but comely, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem, as the tents of Kedar, as the 
curtains of Solomon. Look not upon me, 
because I am black, because the sun hath 
looked upon me : my mother s children were 
angry with me ; they made me the keeper 
of the vine)^ards ; but mine own vineyard 
have I not kept.” 

So that despite his vaunted comeliness the 
unfortunate black was made the keeper of 
the vineyard, the hewer of wood, the drawer 
of water. Vide also Lamentations iv., where 
the Nazarites, purer than snow and whiter 
than milk, are contrasted with those whose 
visage is blacker than a coal. Men of great 
generosity, impartiality, or intelligence, are 
able to surmount the repulsiveness of colour 
and features. Often temporary residence 
with well-behaved Negroes has. the same 
effect ; but when we consider that great 
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minds like Carlyle, Freeman, and Froude, 
have been unable to conquer their prejudices 
against the Negro, what are we to expect 
from the millions of minor intelligences ; from 
Europeans such as one sometimes meets 
abroad who have not learnt to speak their 
own language grammatically or to appreciate 
the value of the aspirate “ h ” ? 

Having had the evidence of Scripture, of 
friend, of foe, will the Negro himself deny 
that he is uglier than the other races of man- 
kind, or that this ugliness is the origin of ' 
all his troubles, the source of the torrent of 
ridicule, of abuse, of calumny, of injustice 
which he experiences ? 

Let the Negro compare his features with 
those of the European, whether French, 
English, German, Russian, Irish, or whatever, 
his nationality may be ; or with those of the 
Hindoo, Japanese, Red Indian, or Arab, and 
let him say truthfully if he is not conscious 
of being more like the ape than any of these. 
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I am a Negro of pure descent, I have 
travelled a little, I have been educated at 
Oxford, where students congregate from all 
parts of the world, I have been at the Inns 
of Court, where I have also seen and formed 
the acquaintance of many members of the 
various races who are linked together by 
allegiance to the British Crown, but I must 
confess with regret that, except the Chinese, 
I have never seen another race approaching, 
even within a measurable distance, the Negro 
in ugliness. 

I am not ashamed to make this confession. 
Why should I be 1 am not responsible 
for my own appearance. Is it because I am 
a member of an ugly race that I must nega- 
tive the truth, that I must deny a fact, patent 
to all the world, one which it would be 
ridiculous to contradict, especially when I 
have a suggestion to make, a remedy to 
prescribe 1 Some members of my race in- 
geniously endeavour to palliate the hideous- 
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ness of the race by settling up different 
standards of beauty, and alleging that^ 
according to one standard of beauty, the 
Negro is as comely as any other of the 
human race. 

Now this is not a» guable, because if we 
were to multiply s?»thdards of beauty, there 
would be no ugliness left in this world. The 
ape, according to his standard of beauty^ 
would be an Adonis and his lady an Aphro- 
dite. It would then become necessary to 
contrast the different standards of beauty, 
and instead of describing the lowest standards 
of beauty as i (gly, to describe them as the 
least beautiful. The effect would be the 
same, the diffe/tence, if not that between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, would be in- 
cglish, German, Rione of words only. You 
his nationality may be ; uindard of beauty by 
Hindoo, Japanese, Red Indianpe the beauty of 
let him say truthfully if he is.ular rare in rela- 
cf being more like the ar:t that standard would 
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be useless in judging of the relative beauty 
of the races of the world. 

Is it not also a fact that when a Negro 
describes one of his own race as handsome, 
he means one whose features somewhat 
depart from the ordinary Negro standard, 
and approaches the European ? Does he 
not mean one whose lips are thinner, who 
has more of a nose, and a higher forehead 
than the ordinary run of his race ( The 
tribes considered the most handsome of 
Negro tribes are the Foulahs, Polos, Bo.:nous, 
who have had much intercourse with the 
Arabs, and many members of whom apaear 
to have at least a few drops of Arab blood 
flowing in their veins. Or will the Negro > 
deny that his personal unattractiveness is the 
chief cause of his troubles ; that for this reason 
the other races of the world are angry with 
him, and have made him the keeper of their 
vineyard whilst his own vineyard is untended ? 

Is there an educated, reflecting Negro in 
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America, in the West Indies, or in West 
Africa who is not very often conscious of 
being seriously handicapped in the race of 
life by his features and colour ; who does 
not experience that, despite his best efforts, 

), he must, even in his own country, occupy a 
'jback seat, when he not unfrequently sees 
k'en of less culture, experience, or refine- 
ment, occupying the higher seats simply 
because they have a fairer complexion and 
better features ? 

And even when, by some favourable cir- 
cumstance, he comes a little to the front, 
what a commotion is raised ! If there hap- 
pens to be a white population, however 
small, all sorts of influences, overt and 
covert, are brought to bear against him. 
How subversive of the established order of 
things to expect a black-skinned, flat-nosed, 
blubber-lipped biped to exercise any sort of 
authority, or to take any sort of precedence, 
over a fair-skinned, flaxen-haired, regular- 
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featured man, even though the great majority 
of the community belong to the former cate- 
gory ! This is the real objection, despite all 
assigned diplomatic reasons of alleged ex- 
pediency which hypocrites may allege to con- 
ceal their true motives. 

If through his own force of character, and 
through the justice of those having the ulti- 
mate control of affairs, he gets the better of 
this racial antipathy, does not he discover 
that he is in many cases more or less the 
victim of annoyance and suspicion, that his 
authority is reduced to a minimum, and that 
whereas his path would have been cleared of 
all obstructions had he belonged to the white 
races, he has to be thankful if additional diffi- 
culties and stumbling-blocks are not thrown 
in his way ? These are facts which every 
truthful man, be he white or be he black, 
will admit. 

Though a man of strehgth of character 
and of integrity of purpose will eventually 
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surmount and outlive all these difficulties, 
and, with the exercise of a certain amount of 
tact, ultimately gain the respect and con- 
fidence of white and black, still that does 
not lessen the fact that, in consequence of his 
race and features, he has to undergo a much 
greater struggle in holding his own. 

But even in his relations with persons of 
his own colour and race, the Negro ex- 
periences great difficulties. If he lives in a 
community of Negroes who have been fairly 
well educated, and who have been accus- 
tomed to see persons of their own race in 
positions of trust and influence, the incon- 
venience is reduced to a minimum, and, 
provided he comports himself with sufficient 
self-respect, dignity, and propriety, he will 
be as much respected by his own people as 
any European in his position would have 
been. 

In the Gold Coast, amongst the Fantees, 
the instinct of patriotism is exceptionally 
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Strong. When I was practising’ there as a 
barrister, the natives greatly preferred en- 
trusting their interests to persons of their 
own colour, and consequently the bulk of 
native litigation fell to the lot of the native 
barristers. 

But the educated Negro in his relations 
with his savage or uncivilized brethren, finds 
that his influence, as compared with that of 
the European, is nil. 

An illiterate white sailor, simply because 
he is white, would be much more respected 
by such people than would be the present 
Chief Justice of Barbados, or a Blyden or 
Crowther. 

It is said that a philanthropic and liberal- 
minded Governor-in-Chief of British West 
Africa once sent on a mission to an influential 
African chief a highly educated Negro, a 
well-known author, and one of the most ac- 
complished scholars West Africa has ever 
seen. When the mission arrived, the chief 
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was much chagrined and disappointed be- 
cause his expectation of seeing at its head a 
tall white man with flowing beard were not 
fulfilled. 

I cannot myself forget how disgusted I was 
on one occasion, when there were assembled in 
the Executive Council of the small colony 
in which I hold office the Acting Adminis- 
trator, the Acting Treasurer, and myself, a 
savage chief from one of the outlying dis- 
tricts was introduced to the Council for the 
purpose of making a complaint. On enter- 
ing the Council Chamber, he made the most 
obsequious obeisance to the other twa 
officers, but entirely ignored me, evidently 
because the others were white and I was 
black. 

Now these savages have no other criterion 
by which to estimate a man’s worth than his 
colour ; intellectual, moral, social qualities to 
them count for nothing ; the only touchstone 
of excellence is the cutaneous one. 
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• It would be absolutely impossible for a 
Negro, however intrepid, to become a suc- 
cessful explorer of unknown regions of his 
own dark continent ; for at almost every step 
he would discover almost insurmountable 
difficulties from his colour. It would indeed 
be a case of, •* Of this man write, He shall 
see his native land no more.” 

“ Only a few here and there," says Blyden, 
“ rise above the general degradation, and 
these become targets to their unappreciative 
brethren." 

In British Colonies, where the white popu- 
lation is not too numerous, the Negro has 
some chance of flourishing ; if he cannot 
aspire to the highest offices under the 
Government, he can pursue his commercial 
enterprises without any undue restriction, he 
can enter the learned professions and prac- 
tise them successfully, he can be nominated 
to the Legislature of his colony. Whether 
these rights or privileges, whatsoever they 
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be, would be continued should the European 
population increase even to the extent it 
does in Senegal, is to my mind extremely 
doubtful. 

But even in such British Colonies does 
the Negro feel that he is quite a man, that 
he is considered the equal of the white man, 
that he is not prevented by his colour from 
making any progress or from doing any real 
good to himself or to his kind ? 

It, however, remains a fact that Great 
Britain is the best friend the Negro has, and 
the feeling of the Negro towards England is 
truly described in Salmon’s “ Carribean Con- 
federation,” page 53 : — 

“ Nowhere, not even in England itself, are 
people to be met with more law-abiding or 
more loyal to the Crown than the British 
black men. X.hey know one thing : that it 
is the people of England that sounded the 
tocsin of freedom for their race. No! not 
even the bitter words of Mr. Froude, not 
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all his efforts to humiliate and degrade them 
in the eyes of their fellow-subjects, can alter 
this sentiment. They believe now, and they 
will continue to believe, and they will be 
justified in believing, that the people of Eng- 
land will never turn back from the great act 
of supreme justice in emancipation. They 
believe, and they are justified in believing, 
that England will do more ; England from 
time to time will give them that just mea- 
sure of liberty in self-government to which 
their efforts and positions and loyal charac- 
ter entitle them.” 

But what must we say of the French 
Colonies ? Mr. Salmon says, in page 99 of 
the “ Carribean Confederation ” : — 

“ Martinique and Guadaloupe send repre- 
sentatives to the Paris Chamber of Deputies 
and to the Senate. They have sent black 
men, and men certainly not white.” 

Dr. Blyden, in page 47 of his works, tells 
us that in 1872 “The Deputy for the Colony 
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of Martinique in the French National As- 
sembly was M. Porypapy, a Negro.” 

I have only visited one French Colony, 
Senegal, and it may not be just to say “ Ex 
uno disce omnes”; but at least I can say that 
at Senegal the Negro has no chance of de- 
veloping his manhood ; he is not only in 
appearance, but also in character, like the 
ape ; he finds hiqiself surrounded by Euro- 
peans of all gracles of society, and learns 
nothing from them butt immorality ; and from 
some of those I saw it vjould be impossible 
for him to receive anything else. At Dakar 
I myself saw a French doctor repeatedly spit 
on some natives, who quietfy wiped their 
faces as if they were accustomed to such 
treatment. 

And yet there are among the Frenchmen 
at Senegal some splendid types of gentle- 
men. I travelled in the same ship, and was 
detained in the lazaret at Senegal, with some 
of them, and kinder, more amiable, more re- 
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fined gentlemen it was impossible to meet 
anywhere, and this especially applies to those 
who belonged to the Civil administration. 

With such men, and with such a watch- 
word as “ Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite,” the 
Negro of Senegal still remains, mentally anc 
physically, an ape, except where, by legiti- 
mate or illegitimate miscegenation — more 
often by the latter than by the former pro- 
cess — he becomes transformed into the 
mulatto. This is in itself an additional 
proof that the Negro, as from the beginning 
so to the end of time, will remain the most 
despised of mankind. Where his whitei 
brethren are very few he will be tolerated ; 
where they begin to congregate in large 
numbers he will be expelled or oppressed, 
when other countries are sufficiently stocked, 
the surplus population will How into his ; 
and, according to Mr. Ravenstein, in iSa 
years from the year 1890 there will be nc 
room for another inhabitant on this terrestial 
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orb of ours. The progress of civilization, 
the struggle for existence, will not admit of 
the solution of questions of abstract right ; 
if the white man wants room, the black, being 
the weaker and uglier, will have to make 
room for him. 

The Negro is the butt of the ridicule of the 
world. Scorn is sometimes much more diffi- 
cult to endure than injustice. Juvenal said 
that the hardest trait of poverty is that it 
makes men ridiculous ; the same may be 
;said of the Negro race-type. 

“ Nihil habet durius in se 
Quam quod homines facit ridiculos.” 

In England amongst the educated classes, 
even where prejudiced, the Negro is subject 
to no treatment that is likely to attack him on 
'hjs most sensitive side. A resident for more 
that* three years in one of the best colleges in 
"Oxford, I was not subjected once to the slight- 
est ridicule or insult, on account of my colour 
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or race, from any one of my numerous fellow- 
students ; and never in my life can I forget 
the kindness extended to me by both tutors 
and students. The recollection of those days 
is one of the brightest spots in my life. Alas, 
in West Africa the Englishman, even the 
educated Englishman, degenerates and stoops 
to practices which he would have deprecated 
in England. Some educated Negro may re- 
member occasions when, calling at places where 
perhaps it was his duty to call, sarcasm and 
insult have been directed at him amidst the 
pleased smiles of those supposed to be in the 
joke, when the conversation suddenly and 
strangely veered to the “ pug noses ” of some 
dogs and the “ Roman noses ” of some horses ; 
or if there happened to be a mulatto present, 
to “ mules.” These are no imaginary instances, 
but stubborn facts. Englishmen may think 
such behaviour incredible for the same reason 
that they are bound to consider many things 
that happen in West Africa incredible. The 
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persons to whose behaviour I now make 
special reference will be conscious of their 
own identities if they do me the honour of 
perusing my pages, and may feel satisfied 
that if the white man is sometimes rude 
enough to insult, the black man is sometimes 
acute enough to appreciate the insult. This « 
spirit of ridicule to which the Negro is exposed 
from Europeans is approved in the very names 
which Europeans inflict on ignorant Negroes 
who come within their sphere of influence. 

The Krooboys who have been so exceed- 
ingly useful to Europeans all along the West 
Coast of Africa, and for whom Europeans 
have done nothing so far as their social im- 
provement is concerned, receive as compensa- 
tion for their services such names as “ Bottle 
Beer,” “ Bag of Rice,” " Sack of Pepper,” 

“ One Shilling,” &c. Since France became 
notorious for atheism and Voltairism, natives 
of Senegal have become possessed of such 
names as Jupiter, Juno, and Venus, 
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To the credit of the Catholic Church be it 
said that she has never participated in or 
connived at this derision of the Negro. Her 
converts receive the names of saints and 
angels, of martyrs, doctors, and confessors. 
Truly, as saith the Scriptures, “ By their fruit 
ye shall know them.” 

Even to this day Europeans are too prone 
to treat Negroes as Mr. Froude, in page 106 
of “ The English in the West Indies,” says 
they were treated in the slavery days. “ The 
master and mistress joked and laughed with 
their dark bondsmen, knew Csesar from 
Pompey, knew how many children each had, 
gave them small presents, cared for them 
when they were sick, and maintained them 
when they were old and past work.” 

That there are darker days in store for the 
Negro there can be no doubt. Though we 
cannot see what is in the future, we can dis- 
cern the signs of the times. Already we hear 
prospects of a vast West African Empire. 
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What capital can the Negro contribute to- 
wards the construction of this Empire ? If 
he cannot make any material contribution 
towards it, does he expect that the British 
shareholders who provide the sinews of war 
are going to make him the primary object of 
their thoughts. It is but natural that they 
should do nothing of the kind.* 

With British capital swamp lands will be 
reclaimed, malaria will be combatted with and 
conquered, the Englishmen will live in num- 
bers and be as happy in British West Africa 
as the Frenchmen are in Senegal. What 
then will become of the Negro ? Look in 
Senegal for your Negro merchant, or lawyer^ 
or engineer, or legislator, and tel k me if you 
can find him. He is not only unknown but 
unheard of. . . 

Even in the lower walks of life the Negro 
will be seriously handicapped when that time 

* Since the above lines were written the project has fallen 
through. 
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comes ; civilizjition will advance, but the ad- 
vance will be at the expense of the native. 
It will be history repeating itself. This 
generation may escape, the next may possibly 
escape, but the third will find it difficult to 
escape the impending storm. I do not wish 
to pose as an alarmist or as a prophet of evil, 
but prudence requires that, come what may, 
the Negro should set his house in order. 

To many thoughtful Negroes taking a 
retrospective view of their race may be ap- 
plied Matthew Arnold’s description of the 
contemplative moments of the faithless wife 
of the forsaken Merman : 


“ And anon there breaks a sigh. 
And anon there drops a tear. 
From a sorrow<louded eye. 
And a heart sorrow-laden 
A long long sigh.” 


The question is, how can the black races 
avoid the greater ills in store for them, how 
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fortify themselves to hold out the longest 
against the impending storm ? 

I shall attempt in the following pages, to 
suggest what seems to me the most effectual 
antidote. It is only my own view, a view 
I have always entertained, one which no one 
is bound to accept, but which may be worth 
consideration. To some it may seem an 
unpatriotic view, but to such my rejoinder is, 
“ I do not love my country less, but I love 
truth more.” 

“ They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think.” 



CHAPTER II. 


DIVINE DISCONTENT. 


** The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world." 

Tennyson, 


Not unlikely some people will say — “ Why 
do you perform the unpleasant, unpatriotic 
duty of impressing on the members of your 
race their physical shortcomings ? Many 
are quite content with their lot and sur- 
roundings, why try to give them ideas which 
certainly will not add to their lives any 
comfort or joy ? If you are morbidly 
pessimistic it is hardly fair for you to 
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endeavour to impart your gloom to others. 
Besides, all your suggestions cannot alter 
the texture of your wool, or change the 
complexion of your skin. ‘ Can the Ethio- 
pian change his skin } ' * Can the clay say 

to the potter. Why hast thou made me 
thus ? ’ You should advise your country- 
men to make the best of their present 
circumstances and surroundings without 
attempting to strive against Nature, for you 
might as well attempt to fill the sieve of the 
Danaides. You might convert a cabbage 
into a very good cabbage, you might even 
get it to grow tall enough to provide you 
with a walking-stick, but you can never 
make it an oak.” 

“ My business is not to remake myself, 

But to make the absolute best of what God made.** 
Brownings “ Bishop Bloughram*s Apology.** 

I quite agree with my imaginary advisers 
that I should counsel my countrymen to 
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improve their present circumstances, and 
that I shall try and do in another paper. 
But though I shall essay both, I begin with 
the physical question because it is the most 
difficult of the questions affecting the race, 
and the one most likely to be obscured 
by blind prejudices. Of course if no 
improvement in the physical aspect of the 
race is possible, if by no process of misce- 
genation or crossing is it possible to produce 
a better type than the Negro race, then my 
suggestions will be barren ; but if it is 
possible by any means whatever to improve 
the features and wool of the descendant of 
the Negro, if it can be proved that in 
individual cases this has been done, I say, 
and say deliberately, that the Negro who, 
convinced that colour and features are the 
causes most adverse to his progress, begets 
heirs to the same disadvantages, may think 
he is a patriot, but in truth and in fact 
is guilty of a moral crime. His duty clearly 
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is either not to beget children at all, or else 
to beget other than Negroes. 

There are, indeed, the most cogent reasons 
why the Negro, since he cannot improve his 
own physical aspect, should endeavour by all 
lawful possible means to improve that of his 
posterity. 

I. Because beauty is preferable to ugli- 
ness. The more educated and refined a 
man’s instincts, the greater his admiration 
for beauty. Contrast the taste and beautiful 
simplicity that distinguishes the man or 
woman of culture with that of the savage. 
It certainly is the duty of every missionary 
or civilizer of the world to cultivate the 
general taste for beauty, especially as most 
of the gentler virtues of humanity flow from 
this taste. As man is attracted to and 
improved by beauty, so he is equally repelled 
by ugliness. Does any one, however much 
he may be amused by the monkey’s tricks^ 
really admire him ? Would any sculptor 
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gain renown by producing on the costliest 
marble the hideous features of an African 
gorilla ? 

2. Because, as a matter of historical fact, 
the handsome types of mankind have always 
been in the van of the world’s progress. 
Whether Greeks or Romans, Hindoos or 
Egyptians, Spaniards or English, they have 
all had the Aryan type of face. The Chinese 
are an exception, and Mr. Froude says : — 

“ Exceptions are supposed proverbially to 
prove nothing, or to prove the opposite of 
what they appear to prove. When a particu- 
lar phenomenon occurs rarely, the probabi- 
lities are against the recurrence of it.” 

We know that some in their enthusiasm to 
create a history for the Negro race have from 
the evidence of certain figures carved on 
the pyramids jumped at the conclusion that 
Negroes were a power in Egypt and were 
instrumental in erecting those wonderful 

monuments of human skill ; but as it is just 

6 
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as possible that such Negroes were only 
employed as beasts of labour, providing the 
hands to work but not the brain to devise, 
no arguments of value can be drawn from it. 

Better to frankly own that through no 
fault of our own we as a race have had no 
history but that of suffering ; the history of 
towns sacked, our forefathers captured, the 
horrible passage to the West Indies, the 
■cruelty of the slave-dealer, the lash of the 
■overseer, the tardy manumission ; good 
arising out of evil being the lot of a few 
individual Negroes, small communities of 
Negroes civilized or semi-civilized, a few 
well-organized yet barbarous native king- 
doms ; a few unprogressive colonies on the 
West Coast of Africa; two Negro republics 
on European models but still in their 
infancy ; the mass of the race still in 
darkness and ignorance, debasing super- 
stition, and brutal barbarism. Such is the 
true history of the Negro race, at least the 
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only history of which we have any reliable 
record, and no true patriot would care to rest 
the past greatness of his race on a mere 
hypothesis. Even the ardent friend of the 
Negro race, Mr. Salmon, is obliged to write 
in page 14 of his “ Carribean Confedera- 
tion ” : — 

“ The African races have one great fact 
against them : there is no record of their 
ever having done anything to shape the 
world’s history. This is a reproach now 
often brought to the front to show their 
incapacity. Mr. Froude uses it, and men of 
lesser eminence employ it, to show how 
completely they are unfitted to be self- 
governing and the master of their own 
destiny. This alleged want of self-governing 
power in the black races of Africa as we 
know them to-day is by no means self- 
evident, and we are groping very much in 
the dark indeed when we go any distance 
back. Bacon says that time, like a river, 
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only floats down to us things of light weight, 
while the solid treasures remain for ever 
buried in its depths. But from the African 
races we have received nothing, at least 
nothing that we know of. The ancient 
civilizations of Northern Africa may have 
been beholden to them for something ; but 
if so, we have no record of it.” 

Dr. Blyden, that most able and enthusi- 
astic, though rather visionary and Utopian, 
advocate and apologist for his race, is obliged 
to confess of the Negro that “ Everywhere 
in Christian lands he plays, at the present 
moment, the part of the slave, ape, or 
puppet. Only a few here and there rise 
above the general degradation, and these 
become targets to their unappreciative 
brethren.” 

Also in page 138 he writes : — 

“ Thus, Ethiopia and Ethiopians, having 
always served, will continue to serve the 
world. The Negro is, at this moment, the 
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opposite of the Anglo-Saxon. Those every- 
where serve the world ; these everywhere 
govern the world. The empire of the one 
is more widespread than that of any other 
nation ; the service of the other is more 
widespread than that of any other people. 
The Negro is found in all parts of the world.- 
He has gone across Arabia, Persia, and India 
to China. He has crossed the Atlantic to the 
the Western hemisphere, and here he has 
laboured in the new and in the old settle- 
ments of America ; in the Eastern, Western, 
Northern, and Southern States ; in Mexico, 
Venezuela, the West Indies, and Brazil. 
He is everywhere a familiar object, and he 
is, everywhere out of Africa, the servant of 
others. And in the light of the ultimate 
good of the universe, 1 do not see why the 
calling of the one should be considered the 
result of a curse, and the calling of the other 
the result of special favour. The one fulfils 
its mission by domination, the other by 
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submission. The one serves mankind by 
ruling ; the other serves mankind by serving. 
The one wears the crown and wields the 
sceptre ; the other bears the stripes and 
carries the cross. Africa is distinguished 
as having served and suffered. In this, her 
lot is not unlike that of God’s ancient people, 
the Hebrews, who were known among the 
Egyptians as the servants of all ; and among 
the Romans, in later times, they were 
numbered by Cicero with the ‘ nations born 
to servitude,’ and were protected, in the 
midst of a haughty population, only ‘ by the 
contempt which they inspired.’ The lot of 
Africa resembles also His who made Him- 
self of no reputation, but took upon Himself 
the form of a servant, and, having been 
made perfect through suffering, became the 
* Captain of our salvation.’ And if the 
principle laid down by Christ is that by 
which things are decided above, viz., that he 
who would be chief must become the servant 
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of all, then we see the position which Africa 
and the Africans must ultimately occupy. 
And we must admit that through serving 
man, Africa — Ethiopia — has been stretching 
out her hands unto God.” 

“ Salmon, in page 146 of the “ Carribean 
Confederation,” writes 

“ The African, as a man, is out on the 
prairie ; he is under the control of no prece- 
dents.” 

Frederick Douglas on “The Future of the 
Race ” writes : — 

“ It is not the past, but the present and the 
future that most concern us to-day. Our 
past was slavery. We cannot recur to it with 
any sense of complacency or composure. The 
history of it is a record of stripes, a revelation 
of agony. It is written in characters ofblood. 
Its breath is a sigh, its voice a groan, and we 
turn from it with a shudder. The duty of 
to-day is to meet the questions that confront 
us with intelligence and courage.” 
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It is undoubtedly a source of inspiration to 
nations to possess a history and to be able to 
recount the noble achievements and conquests 
of their ancestors, but the absence of a history 
should be as great an impetus to progress, for 
it should produce an unconquerable resolve 
to compensate for the barrenness of the past 
by the fecundity of the future, for the poverty 
of our ancestors by the possessions of our 
descendants. 

I do not mean to imply that we have no 
history, but I assert that we have no recorded 
history, no history of which the world knows 
anything, or which, if the world knows any- 
thing, does not dwindle into contemptible 
insignificance compared with the history of 
other races. 

I, at least, prefer not to base the history of 
my race on the evidence of the paintings 
of Negroes limned on Egyptian frescoes ; 
and this, though I lay myself open to 
the eloquent censure of Dr. Blyden con- 
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tained in page 226 of his above-mentioned 
work : — 

“ Here I must crave your indulgence 
while I digress for a moment, to say a few 
words on the injurious notion which largely 
prevails among civilized Negroes, chiefly in 
foreign lands, gathered from the books they 
read, that the Negro has had no past, and 
that all his ideas of civilization and all his 
tendencies to growth have been obtained from 
European instruction and example. 

“ Now it is not surprising that this im- 
pression should prevail among white people, 
who see the Negro only in exile or along this 
coast, which still suffers from the demorali- 
zation of centuries. But it is not for intelli- 
gent Negroes to allow themselves to imbibe 
this poisonous misrepresentation, especially 
those in this portion of Africa, who have the 
opportunity, by only a few days’ journey from 
the coast, to learn the truth about their 
people. It is this false conception of what 
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Africa has been, and of its actual and possi- 
ble condition away from the coast, whicK 
misleads so many who come for philanthropic 
and other work from Europe and America. 
There is such a thing as the poetry of politics, 
what is sometimes called sentiment. It is- 
the feeling of race — the aspiration after the 
development on its own line of the type of 
humanity to which we belong. Italians and 
Germans long yearned after such develop- 
ment. The Slavonic tribes are feeling after 
it. Now, nothing tends more to discourage 
these feelings, and check these aspirations, 
than the idea that the people with whom we 
are connected, and after whose improvement 
we sigh, have never had a past, or only an 
Ignoble past — antecedents which were * blank 
and hopeless ’ to be ignored and forgotten. 

“ We have then nothing upon which to base 
any hopes for the future, or from which to 
derive a sense of obligation to posterity. We 
have a feeling that those who have gone 
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before us have done nothing for us, and why 
should we do anything for posterity ? Under 
such circumstances, there can be no such 
thing as a real national history — no continuity 
or transmission of organic feeling ; but with- 
out such a feeling there can be no progress. 
A true respect for the past — a consciousness 
of a real national history — has not only a 
binding force but a stimulating effect, and 
furnishes a guarantee of future endurance and 
growth. That which has been achieved in 
the past is a prophecy of what may be done 
in the future. You may call this poetry if you 
like, but it is the kind of thing on which 
nations thrive. Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
recently told us that ‘ more and more man- 
kind will discover that we have to turn to 
poetry to interpret life for us, to console and 
sustain us.’ 

“ When Napoleon on the burning plains 
of Egypt called out to his soldiers, ‘ Forty 
centuries look down upon you from the sum- 
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mit of those Pyramids,’ it was not only the 
military but the poetic instinct that suggested 
the words. He borrowed from the past 
achievements of an alien race inspiration for 
his' exhausted troops. They connected them- 
selves with humanity and took courage from 
the past deeds even of the despised African.” 

At the same time I heartily and gladly 
endorse the opinions of Dr. Blyden enun- 
ciated in page 319 of his work : — 

“ It is a fact that a description of the con- 
dition of things in portions of Central Africa 
truthfully given would read like an account of 
the earlier ages of Greece and Rome. We 
have ourselves visited remote and sequestered 
districts about the head-waters of the Niger, 
where we have found Negro Mohammedan 
students devoting themselves to literature 
with an indifference to the outside world which 
reminded us of the habits of the monks in the 
middle ages, who, in retirement and seclu- 
sion, pursued literature for its own sake ; and 
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if the proceedings of chiefs in council which 
we have witnessed were written down in plain, 
unadorned style, the account would read like 
descriptions in C;esar’s Commentaries of the 
doings of the Celts in the days of their un- 
sophisticated habitudes. Now, if Greeks, 
Romans, or Celts had been smothered in the 
cradle of their civilization by extraneous 
violence perpetuated to this time, is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that they would be 
found at this day in much the same condition 
that Stanley found some of the African tribes ? 
That these tribes have ever advanced so far 
is astounding, considering what they had to 
contend against.” 

Each step forward that the Negro takes 
in the progress of social and national 
evolution is sooner or later frustrated 
by the aggressive measures of the more 
advanced races. The Negro by force of 
circumstances is last in the world’s race, and 
the full grown powers combine and co-operate 
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in his dispoilment, a true fulfilment of the 
text, “ from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” All that he 
can call his own, viz., his lands, having been 
partitioned, what is there which now remains 
to him but a prudent alliance with his de- 
spoilers 

3. Because, as stated in Chapter I., his 
physical appearance is the chief cause of 
his suffering. 

4. Because the Negro race does not die 
out. The Negro race, judging from the 
past, does not die out under oppression ; 
like the Jew the Negro has survived all the 
cruelties of the ages. Maories, Polynesians, 
North American Indians, Caribs, have all 
disappeared before the civilization of the 
white man, but the Negro increases and mul- 
tiplies. As Mr. Salmon eloquently writes in 
page 62 of the “ Carribean Confederation ” ; — 

“ But man is a mysterious creature. The 
mightiest intellects of the world have been 
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Studying him and theorizing about him ev^er 
since those remote ages when men first turned 
to inquire what they themselves might be. 
One of the yet unexplained mysteries con- 
cerning man is the disappearance of certain 
races, while other races subjected to the 
same or similar conditions survive. The 
Negro well fed and cared for as an animal 
began to die out rapidly in the West Indies ; 
with freedom and intermittent starvation he 
survives and multiplies. There are many 
races that have died out of the world leaving 
no mark of their passage, or only traces al- 
most as impalpable as shadows ; the process 
may be seen to-day in full operation with the 
red man, the Maories, and the Polynesians. 
Other races, like the Jews, have dispersed 
and live on as separate communities, and 
refuse to die out anywhere, after being sub- 
jected to every condition that makes for 
extinction. Whatever the Negro else may 
be, he is destined to be one of the survivals. 
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He will live in the world of the future. 
This is a fact which must not be lost sight 
of.” 

See also Blyden’s “Christianity, Islam, and 
the Negro Race,” page 301 : “ On two points 
only they seem to b^e clear, viz., first, as to the 
irrepressible or inextinguishable character of 
the Man — that he will not fade away or 
become extinct before Europeans, as the 
American and Australian aborigines have 
done ; and, secondly, that in any calculations 
looking to the material improvement or 
aggrandisement of his native home, he cannot 
be wisely ignored. Further than this, all is 
dark to the European mind. Only the Negro 
will be able to explain the Negro to the rest 
of mankind.” 

That race is well off which dies off 
before the waves of a civilization which it 
cannot float over and which threaten to beat 
it against the rocks of oppression or to- 
strand it on the shoals of prejudice. 
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“ O terque quaterque beati, 

Queis ante ora palrum Trojae sub moenibus altis 
Conligit oppetere.” 

It is because the Negro race seems des- 
tined to be one of the survivals of the future 
that it is well he should consider whether he 
desires his posterity />er omnia sacula saccu- 
lortivt to be similarly situated as he is this 
day. 

5. Because we have the example of the 
leading members of the Negro race, what- 
ever may have been their precepts. The two 
greatest Negroes of this age are Frederick 
Douglas and the late General Salmon, the 
able President of Hayti, both of whose 
descendants are a step nearer towards the 
higher types of beauty. Even in West 
Africa some of the most prominent Negroes 
have to a certain degree followed their 
example, though partially and half-heartedly, 
but however partial their example, by their 
action they recognize the principle for which 
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I contend. It is surely time for some one 
not only to act without speaking, not only 
to furnish an example without enunciating a 
precept, but to speak and speak boldly in the 
language of truth, despite the possibility of 
the usual outcry against the primary pro- 
clamation of unpopular truths. 



CHAPTER III. 


MISCKCiENATlON. 


** For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” — \Vords7vorth, 


There are two modes by which, in both the 
vegetable and animal worlds, a species in- 
ferior in any particular might be improved, 
viz., (i) Culture or Education, (2) Grafting 
or Crossing. 

By the former process it is possible to 
evoke all the inherent potentialities of the 
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species, to produce the highest development 
of which it is capable. 

By the second process the inherent potenti- 
alities of two distinct species may be amal- 
gamated, and it has the advantage of being 
capable of adoption side by side with the 
former process. So that in the amalgamated 
species we can have the blended inherent 
potentialities of the united species cultivated 
to their highest pitch of perfection. This 
process of crossing is daily applied to cows, 
horses, dogs, fowls and numerous other 
animals. Man has long ago discovered that 
it is to his interest to improve the inferior 
species of the domestic animals by infusing 
into them fresh blood ; and this crossing not 
only transmits the physical and outward con- 
formation, but also the mental qualities ; not 
only shape but character. 

If I go to the expense of importing a fox 
terrier or a bull dog for the purpose of 
crossing with a Gambia bitch, I do not only 
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expect the pups to in some degree resemble 
their male progenitor, but also to inherit, at 
least, some of his fox-terrier activity or bull- 
dog vigilance. Of course this expectation 
might be defeated by defective training, or 
over-indulgence or other causes. It would 
therefore be my duty to guard against such 
defeasance. So far as the animal part of 
man is concerned, he is subject to the same 
laws as other animals ; save only that he has 
the advantage of reasoning out and calculating 
the results of his action, and to a certain ex- 
tent of making or, at least, influencing his 
own destiny. 

This question of Man-culture is therefore 
of the most vital moment to the so-called 
inferior races. If they do not receive much 
encouragement from the so-called superior 
races, they need not be surprised. The 
superior races on the uppermost rungs of the 
racial ladder naturally do not like to descend 
from their elevated position to give a hand to 
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their brethren, and thus have the trouble of 
climbing up the steep ascent again. The 
races occupying the lower seats, however, 
should be taught to see that it is to their 
interest to make upward strides in the racial 
ladder despite any obstacle thrown in the way. 
It is man’s duty to conquer circumstances, not 
to be conquered by them ; if a man finds his 
racial circumstances disadvantageous to his 
interests, stunting to the development of his 
tone and manhood, and contemptible to his 
neighbours, he can at least ameliorate the 
condition of his progeny in this respect. He 
cannot do better than copy such models as 
Frederick Douglas and the late General 
Salmon of Hayti. 

This is the solution of the Negro problem 
which I have entertained from my youthful 
days at college up to the present time ; and 
with advancing years I am not less impressed 
with its efficacy. 

I cannot forget the interest with which 
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during my undergraduate days, in the reading 
room of the Union at Oxford, I read an 
article of Sir George Campbell’s in the 
Contemporary Review on the condition of the 
Negro race in America. As far as I can 
remember the drift of the article, he seemed 
to think Miscegenation a solution of the race 
problem, but such a solution as the most 
ardent philo-Negro could not approve of. It 
seemed then even to his liberal and philan- 
thropic mind a feasible but at the same time 
an intolerable solution, too dreadful to be even 
contemplated. Tempus edax rerum. Time 
is indeed the devourer of all things ! Time, 
within which man can acquire fresh experience, 
increase his observation, and augment his 
knowledge, sometimes devours man’s anti- 
pathies. With time properly employed, the 
humorist will reflect that one need not 
despair even of Mr. Froude ! The solution 
which in 1877 or 1878 seemed obnoxious to 
Sir George Campbell in 1886, is recom- 
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mended by himself in one of the most 
interesting addresses ever delivered before 
the British Association. 

" There is,” says he, “ a popular belief that 
the cross between an Englishman and a Hindu 
produces a race inferior to either. I very 
much doubt the fact. Owing to the caste 
system (and it prevails with us almost as 
much as with the Hindus), half-castes are 
placed at a very great disadvantage, but I 
doubt if they are naturally inferior ; at any 
rate, the question requires to be worked out. 
I think we have the means of doing so if we 
systematically went about it So again as 
regards the cross-breeds between whites and 
negroes. There is so much prejudice on the 
subject in the United States that it is very 
difficult to arrive at the truth. Some people 
think that the stimulating climate tends to 
make the white race in America wear itself 
out, and that (apart from the present great 
immigration from Europe) it would be a real 
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improvement to the American race if the 
whites were crossed with the more plegmatic 
blacks, say, in the proportion of six or eight 
of white to one of black, which now exists in 
the States. However, that is thtir affair, but 
a very important question for them.” 

Again, in page 5, he says : — 

“ The main object of this address, viz., to 
recommend the systematic and scientific 
cultivation of man — what I may call ‘ homi- 
culture,’ in the same sense as ‘ oyster culture,’ 
'bee-culture,’ or ‘cattle-culture’ — and that with 
a view both to physical and mental qualities. 
It seems very sad, indeed, that, when so 
much has been done to improve and develop 
dogs, cattle, oysters, cabbages, nothing what- 
ever has been done for man, and he is left 
very much where he was when we have the 
first authentic records of him. Knowledge, 
education, arts he has no doubt acquired ; but 
there seems to be no reason to suppose that 
the individual man is physically dr mentally 
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a superior creature to what he was five 
thousand years ago. We are not sure that 
under very modern influences he may not 
retrograde. No one doubts that, by careful 
selection aid cultivation, cattle, vegetables, 
and many other things have been immensely 
improved. In regard to animals and plants 
we have very largely mastered the principles 
of heredity and culture, and the modes by 
which good qualities may be maximised, bad 
qualities minimised. Why should not man 
be similarly improved ? It is true that the 
mind has a larger share in that which consti- 
tutes a man ; but after all this is only a 
question of degree — the cultivation of the 
mind does enter very largely into animal 
culture. I apprehend there is no doubt that 
the superiority for our purposes of shorthorns, 
black-polled, and other famous breeds of 
cattle, is very largely due to placid and well- 
regulated minds, which enable them to take 
calmly a short and happy life, and to assimi- 
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late their food, differing in this very much 
from their restless and often vicious ancestors. 
Surely, then, if we only had the requisite 
knowledge, and, taking a practical view of 
life, could regulate our domestic irrangements 
with some degree of reason, rather than by 
habit, prejudice, and the foolish ideas culti- 
vated by foolish novelists, man, too, might be 
greatly improved. It may be admitted that 
we are not in a position to begin confident 
man-culture at once. Much study is first 
required and much knowledge must be ac- 
cumulated before we can be confident in 
practice. The first thing that most strikes us 
in man, as compared to all domesticated and 
even most wildly spread wild animals, is the 
extremely small variation in man all over the 
globe. There are differences which seem 
large to us, but are extremely small from a 
more enlarged point of view. How enormous 
are the differences between different breeds of 
dogs, horses and cattle ! When we come to 
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man, the difference of which we make most 
is that of colour — a feature which we think 
quite trivial in animals. Who thinks very- 
much more highly of a white than of a black 
cow, of a grey horse than of a black one ? 
Our skilled eyes recognize variations of 
human feature, but they are so slight that the 
inhabitant of another planet would see no more 
difference than in the countenances of a flock 
of sheep. In size, compared to other animals, 
the differences are but slight. Probably there 
is no race whose average height really ap- 
proaches six feet, and I doubt if any are on 
the average so small as five feet. In other 
physical features there are no considerable 
differences of formation whatever. Then as 
regards the mind, we have yet to learn that 
there are very wide differences of mental 
capacity between different races. Very likely 
— probably, I may say — there are considerable 
variations, but they are not so wide as to be 
apparent without careful and accurate study. 
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With the superficial knowledge we have, no 
one can say that Europeans, Hindus, Chinese, 
are born with brains superior or inferior to 
the other ; and even in regard to the Negro 
I do not know that it is yet shown that with 
equal advantage negro babies might not grow 
up nearly or quite as intelligent as Europeans. 
I do not say that it is so, but only that the 
question has not yet been sufficiently worked 
out. The difference is not so radical as to be 
self-evident from the first. Still, such experi- 
ence as we have and the analogies derived 
from domesticated animals both tend to the 
belief that there are considerable, if not 
excessive variations in the qualities and capa- 
cities of different races of men.” 

Again, in page 6 : — 

“ Then as regards man-breeding. Probably 
we have enough physiological knowledge to 
effect a va.st improvement in the pairing of 
individuals of the same or allied races if we 
could only apply that knowledge to make 
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fitting marriages, instead of giving way to 
foolish ideas about love and the tastes of 
young people, whom we can hardly trust to 
choose their own bonnets, much less to choose 
in a graver matter in which they are most 
likely to be influenced by frivolous prejudices. 
As I am not preaching, I need say no more 
on that — all that I could say is self-evident. 
But when we come to the very important 
question of the crossing of races there is 
very great need of scientific observation and 
experiment. Both the general knowledge 
that we have of humans and the analogy of 
animals tends to show the great benefit of the 
crossing of breeds. Anglo-Saxon is an awk- 
ward term. I do not stop to inquire whether 
it represents two races ; whether the peasant 
of the Lothians is an Englishman and the 
peasant of the South of England a Saxon, or 
why one is superior to the other; but using 
the word English for the Teutonic inhabi- 
tants of these islands, I think one can hardly 
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doubt that the English breed crossed with a 
dash of Celtic blood produces a better animal 
than either of the parent races. Witness the 
people of many parts of Scotland, of Ulster, 
and, I believe I may also say, of Cornwall. 
It is the use of the Celtic blood as an alloy 
that makes me specially unwilling to see 
Highlanders, and even wild Irishmen, exter- 
minated from these islands. It may be worse 
for all of us if that comes to pass.” 

This is the opinion of a man who has had 
great experience of the different breeds of 
man, and has had opportunities of studying 
them in their pure and mixed states ; a man 
who has been a successful ruler in India, where 
he administered the government of Bengal, 
which in his own words is an epitome of India 
as India is of the world, and where are con- 
gregated a greater variety of races than in 
any other country of the world ; a man 
whose opinions were not hastily formed, but 
which have from small beginnings developed 
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to their present form, as is evidenced by his 
recommending in 1886 what some years pre- 
viously he had disliked to contemplate. 

Long before I read Sir George Camp- 
bell’s address of 1886, I had formed the 
opinion that the infiltration of foreign blood 
into the Negro race would be the most 
effective, practical, and speedy method of 
solving the African problem ; but since read- 
ing that address my previous opinions have 
become articles of belief with me. 

The next question is how to give practical 
shape to the theory propounded, and what 
breed of mankind are we to import into Africa 
to intermarry with the Negroes. 

I am of opinion that if it were practicable 
the Negro, as being reputedly the lowest rung 
of the social ladder, should intermarry with 
the races reputedly highest on the said ladder, 
viz. the Caucasian. I say if it were practic- 
able, and I shall later on show that perhaps 
it is not yet practicable for such miscegena- 
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tion to take place on a large scale, but at 
present I merely deal with the advantages of 
such a union. 

Europeans, especially those resident in 
places inhabited by Negroes, would be furious 
at such a suggestion, but considering the 
fact that there is and has always been in such 
countries a considerable amount of illegitimate 
miscegenation, that in the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, the West Indies, in 
the United States and even in those states 
where lawful miscegenation is prohibited by 
law, the white man is not too fastidious to 
live with the Negress as man and wife — 
the churching, or other forms which would 
render such a union a binding contract ex- 
cepted — and to beget half-caste offspring — I 
cannot see any the slightest excuse for their 
fury. In a subsequent chapter I shall endea- 
vour to demonstrate why this illegitimate 
miscegenation is undesirable and as an engine 
for promoting civilization has been a failure 
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in the past. Let it suffice for present pur- 
poses to say that it is not open to those who 
are daily miscegenating in a manner forbidden 
by the Divine ordinances and by the code of 
human morality to object to lawful miscegena- 
tion brought about in accordance with the 
Divine and moral laws. If members of the 
white race are of opinion that they are beings 
too superior to be crossed with the Negro, 
let them demonstrate by their conduct and 
by their example the practical importance 
they attach to such an opinion. 

In these days of enlightenment and self- 
control, when we have examples, perhaps a 
few examples, of men in whom the animal is 
almost lost in the spiritual, such men as one 
sometimes sees in the pulpits of Catholic 
churches, whose very visage bears the 
impress of a nature spiritualized and the flesh 
crucified, it would be absurd for any one to 
advance as an excuse for this illegitimate 
miscegenation originating from Europeans 
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themselves the necessity for sexual inter- 
course ; such a thing in this age cannot be a 
necessity for any man who has thoroughly 
realized the power that his spiritual nature is 
capable of exercising over his animal nature. 
However deep the depths of animalism into 
which a man may have plunged, he can at any 
moment learn the great lesson of the cruci- 
fixion of the flesh. And 1 must confess that 
it has always been a matter of surprise and 
amusement to me that the Protestant mission- 
aries who from time to time make evange- 
listic raids on the West Coast of Africa, who 
deliver thrilling and heart-searching addresses 
to the natives, who extort confessions from 
them, not being themselves under the seal 
of the confessional, and go to England and 
inform — perhaps truly — their parishioners that 
the first sight of the Negro recalled to their 
minds our alleged aboriginal ancestor, who 
publish broadcast in certain English journals 
the immorality of the Negro, should have 
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overlooked the existence of the half-caste in 
West Africa. How curious it is that con- 
cerning them they have not exclaimed, 
“Whence come these!” Were they rained 
from heaven, as manna on the Israelites of old ? 
Were they thrown up from the depths of 
the sea ? Is there such amity and goodwill 
amongst the races here that they freely inter- 
marry and beget these in whom we can 
discern some features characteristic of our 
race ? Or, are they the creatures of human 
wickedness ? 

These missionaries must have either been 
guilty of great negligence in overlooking 
this special phase of the spiritual condition of 
the places they visited, or, they must have 
wilfully shut their eyes to what was patent to 
every one else in order to shield men of their 
own race and colour, and to magnify the 
iniquities of the black by suppressing the 
truth as to the example set by the whites. 

I never heard of these missionaries conven- 
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ing meetings of whites to impress on them the 
necessity of leading exemplary lives, or of 
bringing the force of English public opinion 
to bear on them by publishing side by side 
with the iniquities of the blacks in Africa the 
iniquities also of rfie whites in Africa. Is the 
soul of the white man of no importance to the 
white missionary ; or is it the doctrine of 
modern-day Protestantism that all the good 
things of life are reserved for the white man, 
and that the black man is to expect nothing 
on this side of the grave, not even justice } 
One would have imagined that a preacher 
who had great faith in his own teaching would 
have striven to get within the spiritual haven 
first of all the souls of his own brethren and 
then the souls of strangers. 

I am for justice both to white and black, 
but most of all do I admire justice in reli- 
gious institutions. It is to me a great source 
of comfort in this age of unrest, self-seeking, 
and injustice, that there is one grand historic 
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religious organization which considers all met» 
equal : in which the peer and the peasant, the 
“ straight-haired Caucasian and the woolly- 
headed Negro,” are all subject to the same 
rules, the same praises, the same rebukes ; 
which acknowleges the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. In a future book 
on the spiritual improvement of the Negro I 
shall deal with the important rSle which this 
church is bound to play in the Christianity 
of the Dark Continent. 

But to return to our subject, if climatic and 
other circumstances permitted, a union be- 
tween the Caucasian and Negro races would 
be .a potent engine in the advancement of 
civilization. 

What a change for the better in every 
respect there would have been in the Repub- 
lic of Liberia if fifty years ago every Liberian 
could have taken to himself a European wife, 
and every Liberian woman a European hus- 
band. True, Liberia would have ceased to 
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be spoken of as a Negro Republic, but what 
does that matter if the result be an improve- 
ment of some portion of the human race ? It 
is much better that the Negro race should 
perish than that it should abide for ever, 
amidst the decay of dynasties, the overthrow 
of nations, and the disappearance of other 
races, and continue, as now, the laughing- 
stock of the world. The interests of the 
Negro race may be great, but the interests of 
Humanity as a whole are greater ; and if the 
Negro does not voluntarily adopt those means 
whereby he might silently remove those 
obstacles which obstruct the path of his pro- 
gress and of his happiness, he will discover 
some day, perhaps when it is too late, that 
false sentiment is not as safe a guide as prac- 
tical common sense. 

According to General Booth, in his “ In 
Darkest England, and the Way Out,” there 
are over 30,cxx) prostitutes in England, besides 
an army of probably 100,000 more poor 
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women who secretly increase their earnings 
by their shame. Now, can the most in- 
veterate negrophobist assert that the?e un- 
fortunate women would have been more 
disgraced and would have done more harm 
to the progress of civilization if they had 
married civilized Negroes, instead of seeking 
their living by prostitution } 

If in their pure, unfallen state they had 
gone in colonies to Liberia and had inter- 
married with the blacks there, they would 
have introduced Christianity, European civili- 
zation, and European beauty, in a way and 
with a speed in which they will never be 
introduced by other methods ; they would 
have saved themselves and their country 
much disgrace and trouble ; they would not, 
a humorist would add, have caused some 
Anglican bishops in Africa to be afraid of 
the seamy side of European civilization 
becoming obvious to Negroes who visit 
England, to the degree of inducing them to 
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preach a crusade against European education 
for Negroes on the pretext that they would 
become “ out of touch ” with their countrymen, 
— as if European education could be of any 
utility if it did not make the educated blacks 
somewhat out of touch with the majority of 
their race. But I hope to examine this “ out 
of touch ” doctrine in a future tract to some 
purpose. 

This Africo-European miscegenation I 
would have strongly recommended had I 
felt sure that climatic and other considera- 
tions would not have militated against its 
universal application. The fine physique of 
the Negro race blended with the beauty of 
the Caucasian race should produce a progeny 
both robust and beautiful. 

Students of Virgil will not readily forget 
Juno’s promise to y^lolus when she wished 
him to stir up the forces of the winds against 
the Trojan mariners. 

“ Sunt mihi bis septcm prccstanti corpore nymphse ; 

Quarura, quoe forma pulchcrrinia, Deiopeam 
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Connubio jungam stabili propriatnque dicabo, 
Omnes ut tecum mentis pro talibus annos 
Exigat, et pulchra faciat te prole parentem.” 

Virgil certainly was not blind to the beauty 
of offspring as an important consideration in 
matrimony. If Jackson, the renowned Negro- 
pugilist, were to marry a Caucasian beauty, 
there is little doubt that his children, besides 
being fairly pleasing to the eye, would be 
well able to endure the wear and tear, the 
strife and struggle of life. 

“It would be a real improvement to the 
American race if the whites were crossed 
with the more phlegmatic blacks, say, in the 
proportion of six or eight of white to one 
of black, which now exists in the States. 
However, that is their affair, but a very im- 
pottant question for them” (Sir George 
Campbell’s address to the British Association). 

Whenever the climate permits, Negroes 
who have thoroughly gauged the prospects 
of their race should not hesitate to intermarry 
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with the Caucasian race. They must take 
care that their circumstances both of education 
and wordly position will not ensure failure to 
their union. They must assure themselves 
that the object of their choice is not ugly, 
silly, frivolous, and worldly, but pretty, modest, 
sensible, and, above all, religious. Theynmst 
expect to hear their action attributed to all 
sorts of motives, both from Europeans and 
their own countrymen, but they must not mind 
that. 1 1 is the office of every man to control 
his own domestic arrangements as he thinks 
best for himself and his descendants, regard- 
less of the prejudices of others, and no strong 
man will relegate such duties to outsiders. 

No man could have been more assailed by 
persons of his own colour than was the great 
coloured leader, Frederick Douglas, when he 
married an accomplished white lady. One 
might have imagined that it was a second 
Moses taking to wife an Ethiopian woman. 
One should neither be a slave to the white 
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man’s preconceptions or to the black man’s 
prejudices. My motto should be to do what 
I think is right for me and for those who will 
come after me, regardless of what white or 
black may think. 

Some will ascribe his action to pride or 
vanity. Human nature is always ready to 
attribute the worst and most uncharitable 
motives to whatever it cannot comprehend. 

Mr. Froude, in page 25 of “ The English 
in the Indies,” writes : — 

“ This I found afterwards was the invari- 
able and dangerous consequence whenever a 
superior Negro contrived to raise himself. 
He might do well enough himself, but his 
family feel their blood as a degradation. His 
children will not marry among their own 
people, and not only will no white girl marry 
a Negro, but hardly any dowry can be large 
enough to tempt a West Indian white to make 
a wife of a black lady. This is one of the 
jnost sinister features in the present state of 
social life there.” 
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It is all very well for Mr. Froude to write 
in this strain, but the aforesaid humorist will 
remark that were the historian suddenly 
transformed into a flat-nosed, blubber-lipped 
Nigger as black as soot, and were he made 
to realize in his own proper person the injus- 
tice, ridicule, and contempt which are incident 
to that racial state, were his acute intellect 
and his eloquent style borne down by the 
incubus of his race, he might for the first time 
discern those causes which make a Negro 
who can reason for himself pause before 
endowing his heirs with the characteristics 
which bring humiliation on his race. As for 
the statement that no white girl will marry a 
Negro, it is on a par with certain of the 
statements of the biographer of Carlyle, Mr. 
James Antony Froude. In the West Indies 
and in places where Europeans have been 
wont to treat the coloured races with contempt, 
it would be an extraordinary exception for a 
local white girl to marry a black man, but 
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there are many respectable white girls in 
Europe who will marry black men whom they 
know to be educated, refined, and gentle- 
manly. 

Is it too bold to assert that there are some 
whites, at least in Europe, who have not 
imbibed the spirit of Froudacity ? Many 
Negroes, looking only at the surface of things, 
will consider a compatriot who intermarries 
with the white races as unpatriotic. This 
objection, will, however, vanish with time and 
with a deeper and more perfect study of the 
relations of the races. A poor man who 
makes strenuous efforts to acquire wealth in 
order that his children may be better off in 
life than he was himself, does not necessarily 
hate the class of paupers from whom he 
raised himself. The touchstone of his affec- 
tion for them and of the interest he takes in 
their welfare will consist in the practical aid 
he supplies to them, and the counsel and 
advice imparted to them, by which they also 
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may escape from the inconveniences of 
pauperism. ^ 

In a leading article Times of 

Nov. 19, 1890, I read the following apposite 
remarks : “ The cant of religion and morals 
is bad enough. The ca^ of patriot!^ is at 
least as offensive an<|fmuch more foolish." 

It is a very important question, therefore, 
for educated and thoughtful Negroes to con- 
sider whether in the interests of their progeny 
they should not intermarry. Hardly any one 
who has had any considerable acquaintance 
•with places inhabited by Negro races will not 
be able to instance some family where the 
children or grandchildren, now on or over 
that narrow borderland which separates the 
octoroon from the pure white, had among 
their ancestors grandparents or great grand- 
parents who were raven-black negroes and 
negresses. There is no doubt that such 
^rand or great grandchildren will have (except 
perhaps in America) all the avenues of 
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success in life which are open to Europeans, 
equally open ^y^them ; and they will not feel 
that they are hfw^iered in the race of life, even 
in their own country, by the complexion of 
their skin. Is npt this a consummation 
devoutly to be wish^’v an end worth striving 
for, worth enduring whatever extra expense 
or temporary inconvenience it might entail, 
whatever misrepresentations or misconcep- 
tions it might give birth to, to feel that when 
you are in the grave, those struggles which, 
made the path of life so rough and rugged 
for you have been lightened for your descend- 
ants, that by your conduct some of the rough 
places of life have been for them made smooth,, 
and some of the dark places for them made 
light. If this be vanity or unpatriotism, it is 
a vanity and unpatriotism of a most desirable 
and almost Divine nature, conceived in paren- 
tal prudence and nourished in fatherly love. 
Yes, it is a paramount duty that we, whose 
lives are at least half lived, should in our 
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arrangements consider mor^ ihe generation 
to come than ourselvflyi who will soon u 
with our fathers, that we should add no moi 
ills to their lives than we can possibly help. 

“ Wherefore add ye ills to life, 

Which is so evil I ” 

As climatic considerations may render in 
practicable, at least for the masses, the unio 
of the Caucasian and African races, the miset 
genation that seems to me both most desirabl 
and the most practicable, is that betwee 
the African and Asiatic races — the Chines 
excepted, for though they may add to th 
industry of the race, they can never add t 
its beauty or to its morality. 

It is well worthy the consideration c 
governments and of wealthy Negroe 
whether they could not encourage a strear 
of emigration from India into West Africa c 
coolies and other Asiatic peoples, who woul 
be willing to settle and intermarry with th 
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natives. Emigration might also be en- 
couraged, on the same conditions, from the 
Canary Islands of some of the poor peasants 
there. The advantage to Africa and to the 
African Negro would be immense : fresh 
beauty, a thing by no means to be despised ; 
new industries ; better habits. The gentle, 
grave, industrious, refined coolie, united to 
the boisterous, robust, chattering, well-built 
Negro, would be productive of an improved 
race of men, the defects of either parentage 
being mutually counteracted by the virtues of 
the other. 

The Hindoos would also introduce new 
trades and industries into the West African 
Colonies. Without such immigration I hardly 
see how the masses of West Africa are to be 
influenced : the Europeans who come to 
Africa keep to themselves and do not en- 
deavour to influence the people ; besides, they 
do not come out in those subordinate posi- 
tions in which they are likely to influence 
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the masses; and in the majority of cases 
their lives are not exemplary. Besides, in a 
torrid climate, that charity which suffereth 
long and is kind, and which is so charac- 
teristic of Englishmen in England, either 
thaws or evaporates or otherwise disappears. 
The natives who have been educated in 
Europe are few, and in some cases are 
obliged from one reason or another to isolate 
themselves from the mass of their brethren ; 
in many cases without such isolation they 
would hardly be able to maintain that respect 
and independence which their position may 
require. In many cases, sad to say, they 
return to the same, or a worse, position than 
before, to obeah.greegrees and other low tribal 
customs. It is therefore by such immigra- 
tion as I have suggested that the masses can 
be civilized and converted into honest, re- 
spectable citizens. And here I shall quote 
Dr. Blyden, who says, on page 355 : — 

“ Instances of the union of Shem and 
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Ham are frequent in Holy Writ. We have 
Joseph and the Priestess of On ; Moses 
and the Ethiopian woman ; Solomon and 
Pharaoh’s daughter. They had been together 
in ruling and in serving, on the throne and in 
the dungeon. So, when the descendants of 
the union of these two great families appeared 
in the north and north-east of Africa with 
Aeir religion, Central Africa readily opened 
to them. The desert gave forth water, and 
the fever tempered its intensity. Japheth 
and Ham have never yet come together in 
large numbers, except in the capacity of 
master and slave. And, if the present 
attempt of Europeans to take possession of 
the vast regions of the Congo could suc- 
ceed — but happily it cannot — they could not 
make their acquisition of any value without 
introducing a system of enforced labour, 
which is slavery. 

“After the first conquests of the Muslims 
in North Africa, their religion advanced 
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southward into the continent, not by arms, 
but by schools, and books, and mosques, by 
trade and intermarriage. They could not 
have brought a force sufficient to subjugate 
the people, for they had to deal with large, 
powerful and energetic tribes. The Nigritian 
and Soudanic tribes have never been subdued 
by a foreign foe, but they have, over and 
over again, driven back both Arabs and 
Europeans.” 

I shall also quote from Mr. Froude, page 

74 

“ It were to be wished that there was more 
prospect of the race becoming permanent 
than I fear there is. They work excellently. 
They are picturesque additions to the land- 
scape, as they keep to the bright colours 
and graceful drapery of India. The grave 
■dignity of their faces contrasts remarkably 
with the broad, good-humoured, but common 
features of the African. The black women 
look with envy at the straight hair of Asia, 
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and twist their unhappy wool into knots and 
ropes in the vain hope of being mistaken for 
the purer race ; but this is all. The African 
and the Asiatic will not mix, and the African 
being the stronger, will and must prevail in 
Trinidad as elsewhere in the West Indies.” 

Mr. Froude seem.s to be of opinion that 
no member of another race will consent to 
intermarry with the Negro, but I believe that 
his own aversions (or shall we call them sub- 
jective tastes ?) have greatly influenced his 
opinion. 

It induces a curious vein of thought that 
Froude the English historian might not like 
to marry a Negress; but Moses, the Asiatic 
leader of God’s chosen race, did so from 
choice. 

Sir Alfred Moloney, the energetic and 
philanthropic Governor of Lagos, has made 
very laudable efforts to improve the masses 
of Lagos by immigration in his endeavours 
to bring about the repatriation of Brazilians 
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of colour to Lagos. It certainly would be a 
great advantage to that colony if coloured 
mechanics and others who have been trained 
to habits of industry should emigrate in large 
numbers from Brazil to Lagos ; but the 
moulding of the race in its physical aspects 
should not be lost sight of, and therefore the 
Brazilian half-castes should be encouraged to 
intermarry with the Lagos blacks. They 
would thereby lighten the darkness and 
improve the appearance of the future genera- 
tions of Lagosians. They would thereby 
also impart some of the virtues of their 
European progenitors into their descendants, 
and lay the foundation for that Man-culture 
which on reflection will be discovered to be 
the most effective agency in the civilization 
of the world. 

Though I can heartily advocate the union 
of West African Negroes with American 
mulattoes, I cannot recommend miscegena- 
tion, as a rule, between West African N^roes 
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and West African mulattoes, because though 
in principle the results ought to be beneficial, 
i local circumstances have rendered the West 
African mulattoes so degenerate that it is not 
likely such unions will tend to the moral 
improvement of the race. We require not 
only physical perfection but moral stamina as 
well ; character as well as beauty. The 
circumstances which militate against the 
success of such unions will be fully set forth 
■in a subsequent chapter on West African 
Half-Castes. 

With reference to the repatriation of 
Brazilian or of American Negroes, there is 
one question to be asked. Is it wise to 
remove men from the scenes of a higher 
civilization to those of. a lower ? Are they 
not likely to be discontented with the change ? 
America is no more white man’s land than it 
lis the black man’s. The white man went 
into it voluntarily, the black man was forced 
;there against his will, and therefore — is it 
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sophistry to lay down ? — has the greater 
moral right to remain. If I were an Ameri- 
can or Brazilian black man I would not 
emigrate ; I should endeavour to fight against 
adverse local circumstances, and, if possible, 
conquer them. If it is unpatriotic for them 
to remain in their native land and desert the 
land of their ancestors, the same objection 
applies to the white man. Why do not the 
wealthy English Jews, or the persecuted 
Russian Jews, withdraw in a body from the 
homes of their birth to the land of their 
ancestors, that promised land which should 
not only be dear to Jews but to Christians 
also ? If ever the poetical sentiment ought 
to endear any nation to the land of its 
ancestors, that nation is the Jewish nation, 
and that land Jerusalem. Theirs is not a 
poetry of mud huts and pillaged villages, of 
captured warriors and kidnapped children, of 
the slave ship and the unspeakably cruel 
passage, but of judges, prophets, and kings, 
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of temples and synagogues, of Samuel and 
David, of the Psalms and the Canticles, yea 
of Christ Himself. Yet we find these Jews 
in England enduring all the persecution of 
the Middle Ages, confined to Jewries — as the 
Negroes in America are confined to Negro 
quarters of the town, scourged, tormented, 
persecuted, until at last we find them, having 
overcome all obstacles, among the most pro- 
minent and influential of the English ; in 
wealth, Rothschilds ; in philanthropy, Monte- 
fiores ; in finance, Goschens ; in government, 
D’Israelis. Had they not adapted them- 
selves to their present surroundings, had 
they pined after the land of their fathers, the 
land flowing with milk and honey, they might 
have returned to their fatherland ; but both 
the world and the Jewish race would have 
been the losers. In Russia the Jew is at 
present passing through the fire, and, like 
his English brother, will emerge in the end 
strengthened and pupfied. Why should not 
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the Negro of America, after having passed 
through the fire, emerge from it a superior 
and more worthy being, just as the Jew has 
done in England and will do in Russia ? 
Why should the Negro alone be con- 
sumed in the flames or be obliged to 
desert his home, the land of his birth, to 
escape this fate ? The articles which have 
recently appeared in The Times on the 
Negro question in the United States are cer- 
tainly not pleasant reading for any educated 
Negro. I do not know enough of the United 
States or its history to attempt to discuss the 
question of the reconstruction era, but I hope 
some intelligent American Negro will be 
able to prove that those accounts are an 
exaggeration. I do not quite see, however, 
why the errors and misdeeds of an ill- edu- 
cated Negro population just released from 
slavery should militate against the progress 
of its descendants, provided the latter be 
persons of character, culture and education. 
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There is no doubt that the offences of the 
black rulers in the days of Negro triumph in 
the South were magnified by the fact that 
they were committed by black men ; this is 
apparent from the tone of the writer in The 
Times, and from the quotations he makes 
from a book written by Mr. J. S. Pike ; 
e.g. 

“ We will enter the House of Representa- 
tives. Here sit 124 members ; of these, 23 
are white men, representing the remains of 
the old civilization. . . . These 23 white 
men are but the observers, the enforced 
auditors, of the dull and clumsy imitation of 
a deliberate body, whose appearance in their 
present capacity is at once a wonder and a 
shame to modern civilization. . . . 

“ The Speaker is black, the clerk is black, 
the doorkeepers are black, the little pages 
are black, the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means is black, and the chaplain is coal 
black. At some of the desks sit coloured 
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men whose types it would be hard to find 
outside of Congo ; whose costumes, visages, 
attitudes, and expressions only befit the 
forecastle of a buccaneer.” 

Dr. Blyden writes in page 299 : — 

“ Organizations for emigration to Africa, 
called ‘ Exodus Associations,’ are being 
formed among them. While we write this, 
we learn that near two hundred thousand are 
ready to leave for Africa. Those of the 
Negroes in the United States who compre- 
hend this movement and aid it, and avail 
themselves of it, will be elevated, and will 
save their posterity from perpetual degrada- 
tion, or, possibly, extinction. Those who 
ignore it and fight against it will be baffled 
and thwarted in all their attempts at eleva- 
tion in the land of their former oppressors, if 
they are not altogether crushed by the odds 
against them. This is the teaching of all 
history.” 

He, however, does not sufficiently take 
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into consideration the prospects of an influx 
of whites into Africa. The same forces 
which have conquered time and distance will 
also conquer climate. 

Of course, when a definite object is aimed 
at, as the dissemination of civilization, the 
improvement of the human species by 
crossing, or the teaching of industries, Negro 
emigration from America to Africa is in- 
telligible. But on account of the troubles 
incident to the Negro race as a race, philan- 
thropists who seek to improve their condition 
should, even as a tentative measure, introduce 
a colony of some other race for the purposes 
of miscegenation. 

The advantages of such a mixture are 
patent from the writings of those who have 
made a close study of the results of misce- 
genations between higher and lower races. 

Professor Huxley, in a post-note to his 
most interesting article in the Nineteenth 
Century for November, 1890, writes: — ■ 
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“ I am unable to discover good grounds for 
the severity of the criticism, in the name of 
‘ the anthropologists ’ with which Professor 
Max Muller’s assertion that the same blood 
runs in the veins of English soldiers ‘ as in 
the veins of the dark Bengalese,’ and that 
there is ‘a legitimate relationship between 
Hindoo, Greek, and Teuton,' has been 
visited. So far as I know anything about 
anthropology, I should say that these state- 
ments may be correct literally, and probably 
are so substantially. I do not know of any 
good reason for the physical differences 
between a high-caste Hindoo and a Dra- 
vidian, except the Aryan blood in the veins 
of the former ; and the strength of the infu- 
sion is probably quite as great in some 
Hindoos as in some English soldiers.” 

The happy results of intermarriage be- 
tween Arabs and Negroes are described by 
Dr. Blyden on page 23 of his book : — 

“ Long prior to the rise of Islam, as we 
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have seen above, the Arab merchant had 
been in communication with the interior of 
Africa, and had opened the way for the Arab 
missionary. When, therefore, the Muslim 
missionary came as the propagator of a 
higher religion than any that had been 
known, he did not enter the country as a 
stranger. The political and social institu- 
tions of the Arabs had already been tried 
and found suitable to the wants and tastes of 
the Negro tribes ; indeed, the two peoples, if 
not of cognate origin, have by protracted 
intercommunication, and by the similarity of 
the physical influences which have, for ages, 
operated upon them, become similar in 
tastes : and it was not difficult for the Arabs 
to conform to a great extent to the social 
and domestic customs of the Africans. The 
Muslim missionary often brought to the aid 
of his preaching the influence of social and 
domestic relationships — an influence which 
in all efforts to convert a people is not to be 
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entirely ignored. * The conversion of the 
Russian nation,’ we are told by Dean Stanley, 
was effected, not by the preaching of the 
Byzantine clergy, but by the marriage of a 
Byzantine princess. So the Arab mission- 
aries often entered into the bonds of wedlock 
with the daughters of Negroland ; and by 
their teaching, by their intelligence, by their 
intermarriage with the natives, by the trade 
and generosity of their merchants, they en- 
listed so many interests, and such deep sym- 
pathies, that they rapidly took abiding root 
in the country. Some of the brightest 
names in the annals not only of Islamitic 
but of pre- Islamitic literature, are those of 
the descendants of Arabs and Africans. 
One of the authors of the Muallakat, for 
instance, was half Arab and half Negro. 

“ The sympathy, therefore, between the 
Arab missionary and the African is more 
complete than that between the European 
and the Negro. With every wish, no doubt. 


lO 
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to the contrary, the European seldom or 
never gets over the feeling of distance, if not 
of repulsion, which he experiences on first 
seeing the Negro. While he joyfully admits 
the Negro to be his brother, having the same 
nature in all its essential attributes, still, 
owing to the diversity in type and colour, he 
naturally concludes that the inferiority which 
to him appears on the surface must extend 
deeper than the skin, and affect the soul. 
Therefore, very often in spite of himself, he 
stands off from his African convert, even 
when, under his training, he has made con- 
siderable advance in civilization and the arts. 
And especially is this the case in West 
Africa, where, living among large masses of 
his countrymen, the African Christian, who 
from the pressure of circumstances has been 
forced into European customs, presents very 
often to the foreign observer, in contrast 
with his native brethren, an artificial and 
absurd appearance. And the missionary, 
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looking from a comfortable social distance, 
surveys the Europeanized native, sometimes 
with pity, sometimes with dismay, seldom 
with thorough sympathy. He 

‘ Back recoils, he knows not why, 

Even at the sound himself has made.’ 


Or, like the stream in Racine, at the sight 
of the monster it had washed to the shore — 

‘ Lc flot qui I’apportat recule epouvante.’ 

The African convert, under such practical 
teaching, looking upon his instructor as 
superior to himself — or at least apart from 
himself, not only in spiritual and temporal 
knowledge, but in every other respect — 
acquires a very low opinion of himself, learns 
to depreciate and deprecate his own personal 
characteristics, and loses that ‘sense of the 
dignity of human nature ’ which observant 
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travellers have noticed in the Mohammedan 
Negro.” 

Mr. Froude accounts for the amicable 
relations between the Spaniards and Negroes 
in Cuba as due to the fact that the Spaniards 
have inherited a tinge of African blood. In 
page 303 of “ The English in the West 
Indies,” he writes : — 

“ The encouraging feature is the success 
of emancipation. There is no jealousy, no 
race animosity, no supercilious contempt of 
whites for ‘ niggers.’ The Spaniards have 
inherited a tinge of colour themselves frpm 
their African ancestors, and thus they are all 
friends together.” 

Some prejudiced persons assert with no 
little dogmatism that Miscegenation is against 
the Divine and constituted order of things. 
Truly it cannot be against the Divine will, 
let religious Englishmen reflect, because God 
Himself has pronounced in favour of it. We 
read in the twelfth chapter of Numbers how 
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God’s anger was kindled against Miriam 
and Aaron for speaking against Moses be- 
cause he had married an Ethiopian woman, 
and how condign punishment was inflicted 
on Miriam for her offence ; she objected to 
the skin of her sister-in-law, and God visited 
her with punishment in the shape of skin 
disease. If her sister-in-law was of Ethiop 
blackness, she herself was now of leprous 
whiteness. 

“We called the chess-board white, we call 
it black." If those who inflict insult or 
suffering on others for the fault of nature or 
of accident could have the lex talionis applied 
to them, there would very soon be a new 
order of things. 

Miscegenation is not contrary to nature, 
because it is not productive of deformity. 
If the offspring of mixed marriages did not 
assume a transitional form between the mixed 
races, but assumed a monster shape or pie- 
bald colour — 
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“ Ut turpiter atrum 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ” — 

in that case there would be unanswerable 
reason for holding mixed marriages to be 
against nature. The advantages of inter- 
tribal union have effected much in the West 
Coast of Africa, but inter-racial fusion would 
be still more salutary. The most progres- 
sive places on the West Coast of Africa are 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, where the inhabi- 
tants are the offspring of mixed tribes. I 
am a descendant of two tribes ; my grand- 
parents on the paternal side being both 
Bornous, and on the maternal side being 
both Eboes. The kingdom of Bornou, as is 
well known, is one of the best organized 
Negro kingdoms {vide Blyden’s " Chris- 
tianity, Islam and the Negro Race," page 
225); the people are Mohammedans, and 
fairly civilized ; the Eboes, on the other 
hand, are out and out savages, if not worse ; 
they are a hot-tempered and hard-headed 
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tribe. In my earlier days I was afflicted 
with the hot temper of the Eboes, but by 
virtue of the Bornou blood that is in me I 
have been able to entirely gain the mastery 
over that Eboe idiosyncrasy. So other per- 
sons have benefited by the infusion of Aku 
blood, and have inherited the intelligence, 
thrift, and savoir faire of the Akus ; whilst 
Aku descendants of mixed origin have, on 
the other hand, benefited by the minimizing 
of the counterbalancing bad qualities of 
treachery, insincerity, and unscrupulousness 
supposed to be characteristic of that tribe. 
Blyden writes thus in page 234 of his book 
with reference to intertribal miscegenation in 
Sierra Leone : — 

“ The settlers gradually died out, and there 
being no further accession from America, 
the recaptives and their descendants naturally 
came to the front, until they now own most 
of the valuable property in the colony ; and 
by their enterprise, intelligence, and energy. 
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are successfully competing with European 
commercial houses on the coast. But this 
element, which has superseded the Nova 
Scotians and Maroons, is not exactly indi- 
genous. As the Negroes from across the 
sea gave place to them, ‘so they, receiving no 
accessions, will give place to the indigenous 
tribes. But this fading away will be. less 
marked if, by judicious intermarriages, the 
Creoles blend with the surrounding tribes. 
And I am glad to learn that this process is 
gradually going on, especially in the villages. 
Limnehs, Susus, and Mendis are now unit- 
ing in marriage with Eboes, Akus, and Con- 
goes, so that in the course of time the tribal 
peculianities, which have often been a source 
of misunderstanding and disunion, will be 
happily effaced.” 

This tribal fusion certainly is conducive to 
the highest possible indigenous African de- 
velopment ; but as the most advanced African 
tribe is more or less still barbarian as com- 
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pared with the races of Europe and Asia, it 
is this inter-racial miscegenation that we 
would most strongly advocate as the most 
efificacious solution of the Negro problem. 

The renowned American prelate, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, with that love for justice, 
especially to the poor and oppressed and 
persecuted of Christ’s flock, which is charac- 
teristic of the Catholic Church, and which is 
one of the marks of its Divine and apostolic 
Origin, in a sermon preached at St. Augus- 
tine’s, Washington, on May 4, 1890, as pub- 
lished in The Catholic Mirror of May 10, 
1890, “contended that it was the white 
people who now stood in need of lessons in 
charity, benevolence, justice, and religion, 
and who had permitted unreasonable causes 
and prejudices to sway them. He was pre- 
pared to say that there was no such thing as 
a colour-line e.\cept in the minds of those 
whose intellects were clouded by unjust rea- 
soning. The solution of the question was 
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that they should look one another in the face 
as members of the same family, children of 
the same God, and all living under the same 
teachings of religion, reason, and virtue. 
Because of the simple accident of colour it 
did not follow that they were to be treated 
on different lines, religiously and socially. 

“ They were all of the same ancestry, alike 
in the possession of souls and being God’s 
children, and it was entirely a matter of 
accident whether they were black, white, or 
red. It was wrong to neglect attention to 
substance and direct it only to the accident, 
and of all accidents in life the one of colour 
was the least important. It was strange that 
men were entirely indifferent to colour except 
that of the black man, and he must say that 
he felt ashamed that prejudices of this kind 
should exist, especially here in the United 
States, which so proudly boasted of being a 
republic where freedom and fraternity were 
the corner-stone of the structure. 
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“ Whenever Catholics gave way and 
yielded to these prejudices, they contradicted 
the teachings of their hearts as given by God 
as to equality and fraternity. Let some, if 
they would, think themselves better than 
coloured people ; but at least, he said, let 
Catholics who had been made to see that all 
were equal before God, extend the right hand 
of fellowship to their coloured brethren and 
say that there was not and could not be a 
colour question between Catholics, and that 
was the true and only solution of the problem.” 

In closing, he said that the Church had 
been the first to take them under its protection, 
and whatever else happened they must not 
forget their duties, and that salvation, socially 
and eternally, was in the Catholic Church. 
“ I know no colour-line ; I will acknowledge 
none. 1 am not unaware that this solemn 
declaration of mine shall be deemed by many 
upon whose opinions I set high value as rash 
and untimely, yet I fear not to make it, for 1 
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believe I am right. I am ahead of my day. 
But the time is not distant when Americans 
and Christians will wonder that there ever 
was a race prejudice.” 

And in a discourse In Minnesota to coloured 
men, he said : — 

“We are not merely Americans, we are 
Christians, and the cardinal principle of reli- 
gion is one brotherhood for all men. Christ 
died for all ; all are laved in the same baptis- 
mal waters, and the same hope of heaven is 
extended to all. How one Christian can 
repel from his side another, simply because he 
is of a different colour, passes my under- 
standing. Will the white man claim for him- 
self the exclusive right to a special corner in 
heaven ? 

“ There is but one solution to the problem, 
and it is to obliterate absolutely all colour 
line. If there are Negroes who are improvi- 
dent, ignorant, unworthy of recognition, as 
there are white men ignorant, improvident, 
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and unworthy, let the Negro of this ilk be 
treated as the white man of the same charac- 
ter; but if the Negro is intelligent and well- 
behaved, treat him as you would your esteemed 
white brother. Open up to the Negro, as to 
the white man, the political offices of the 
country, making but one test, that of mental 
and moral fitness. Throw down at once the 
barriers which close out the Negro, merely on 
account of his colour, from hotel, theatre, and 
railway carriage. Meet your Negro brother 
as your equal at banquet and in .social 
gatherings. Give him, in one word, and in 
the full meaning of the terms, equal rights 
and equal privileges, political, civil, and 
social. For my part I would deem myself 
unworthy of my American citizenship and 
unworthy of my Christian inheritance did I 
consider a man in any manner inferior to me 
because of colour, and were I not prepared to 
extend to him, as I now do, despite the 
clamourings of prejudice and ignorance, the 
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full right hand of fellowship and brotherly 
equality. 

“If prejudice is still for a season to linger 
on earth, there is one place where it must be 
unknown, and that is within the sacred circle 
of the Catholic Church. The solemn dogma 
of the Church is the equality of all men before 
their God, and the whole history of the 
Catholic Church has been a ceaseless protest 
against slavery. She never rested in her 
labours through Europe until serfdom was 
doomed. Her Pontiffs in the latter centuries 
raised their potent voices in numerous en- 
cyclicals against the African slave trade, and 
to-day the voice of Leo goes forth from the 
Vatican hoping and praying that the last 
blow to human slavery be dealt out by 
Christians amid the wilds of Africa. 

“ That there have been individual Catholics 
partaking of the general prejudice against the 
black race I am not prepared to deny ; but I 
do deny that they are, in their adherence to 
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this prejudice, faithful followers of Christ and 
loyal disciples of the Catholic Church. . . . 

“ In the name of the Catholic Church, my 
coloured friends, I promise you justice. We 
are with you. We will stand by you. We will 
not cease until all your rights are given to 
you — and our Church is mighty in her in- 
fluence, as her history tells, and she must be, 
since her life is divine — and for the sake of 
your natural and social rights, as well as for 
the eternal rights of your immortal souls, I 
would have you take refuge in the Bosom of 
the Holy Catholic Church.” 

According to St. Joseplis Advocate for 
November, 1890: — 

“The pilot representative called Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s attention to this protest 
against his plea for social equality for the 
races, from a Protestant preacher and editor 
of Augusta, Ga., with a slight mixture of 
Negro blood. 

“ ‘ There is a yawning chasm between the 
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social intermingling of the white and coloured 
races, which only the ceaseless ages to come 
can efface. Let the Negro leaders bury the 
cry “ Social equality ” so deep that all the 
Catholic priests in the world nor anybody 
else can resurrect it, and place at the head of 
their band the motto : “ We demand equality, 
with the white race every way but socially.” * 
“ ‘ With the evidence, in the numerous 
mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons, &c., through- 
out the South, of constant illegal intermingling 
of the races,’ said the Archbishop, ‘ it is 
difficult to treat seriously this talk of a 
“ yawning chasm.” It is rank hyprocrisy to 
ignore the ever-present fact of illegal unions^ 
and affect horror at the idea of honest inter- 
marriage. As to social intercourse or inter- 
marriage between the races, it is not a 
question of right and wrong. It is purely a 
question of taste. The Catholic Church 
recognizes no race lines. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to see how a Catholic can come to any 
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conclusion adverse to the as well as the 
religious and political equality d( ^he Negro. 
No one more than I,’ continued i^e Arch- 
bishop, ‘ realizes the strength and bitWrness 
of existing prejudices, and the difficulty 
dealing with this grave question. I simply 
Jay down principles, and leave the application 
to time and circumstances.’ ” 

I have mentioned that in a future tract I 
I shall deal as fully as I can with the spiritual 
improvement of the Negro and the means by 
which it can be affected, and to indicate the 
lines of that tract I shall quote from a letter 
of a clergyman of the Anglican Church in 
America to the Times- Democrat of April 
21 , 1890 : — 

"In the first place, I utterly repudiate and 
resent all argument based upon ‘ the degra- 
dation of slavery,’ as it was called. In that 
institution, as it existed at the South, we have 
the only experiment which was ever or any- 
where proved successful in elevating and 
civilizing the Negro race. 
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“ As to the shcisci aspects of the Negro 
question, to ,hie the only possible solution 
seems tcy 'rest in a word, much vilified, but 
tJOw by me pur^sely to accentuate 

idea. It is caste ! \ I have no wish 
here to argue the question '<>f the inferiority 
of the Negro race. Those »yho choose may 
consider it superior to the whi^e race. But I 
believe that we should maintain\the invisible 
line of social separation, which\every white 
man and Negro in the South understands. 
It involves no want of human sympathy or 
Christian charity, but it stands solider than a 
stone wall. \ 

“If the missionary zeal of oui\^ clergy 
suffices, we may, in time, possibly \find a 
majority of our council black — a consumif^tion 
most devoutly to be deprecated. Does i^ny- 
body wish this ? We think it good to h^ve 
coloured people become Episcopalians — tft^e 
more the better. I, at least, would think i\ 
unfortunate to have too many of them, oi:\ 
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indeed, very many of them, i( they are to sit 
in our Council, mould our delilxjrations, and 
in any way break down the colour lirto»(>f caste 
I have indicated. We must adopt oneW^r- 
native or the other. I would not see tn^ 
effort diminished one iota to ameliorate the 
religious condition of the blacks ; but I am 
unwilling to be submerged by them or to 
complicate the Church with politics." 

In view of these two pronouncements 
made in the name of religion, the Catholic 
Columbian says : — 

“ The Catholic clergyman says : ‘ The 
solemn dogma of the Church is the equality 
of all men before their God.’ The Protes- 
tant clergyman says : ‘ We should maintain 
the invisible line of social separation. I 


would think it unfortunate to have too many 
coloured people become Episcopalians.' 

“ We ask the American people to answer 
this question : If Christ were on earth, 
which of the two clergymen would He take 
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: credit of the Negro in West 

^v.at he has, despite all influences to 
wCintrary, been able to hold his own so 
„rfectually against the mulatto. 

The European sometimes pretends to , 
prefer the full-blooded Negro to his half-caste 
half brother, but he is never able to give 
practical effect to his professed preference ; 
and naturally so, for blood being thicker than 
water, he must naturally prefer one in whose 
veins flows European blood to one who is a 
perfect alien to him. 

That being the case, it is to the interest of 
the Negro himself to encourage the production 
of a class of mulattoes of legitimate birth, 
because if precedence is to be given to 
mulattoes, it would not be so intolerable 
to him to know that at least they were not 
the children of Negress harlots not worthy 
to unloose the latchet of the shoes of his own 
respectable Negress mother. 
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The present state of things is discredit* 
able to the European, insulting to the Negro, 
and unsatisfactor)’ to the mulatto himself. 
Discreditable to the European, because it 
does not improve the reputation of the 
European races that wherever they settle 
there should spring up a people of mi.xed 
blood, but of illegitimate birth ; insulting to 
the Negro, because the European, coming 
amongst his people, does not consider his 
daughters and sisters good enough to be his 
wives, but at the same time thinks them 
degraded enough to satisfy his lust ; and 
though it is well known to i)ersons resident 
in Negroland that it is only the lowest class 
of women who consent to these conditions, 
yet the stigma must attach to the whole race ; 
unsatisfactory to the mulatto himself, because 
though there exist a few mulattoes of respect- 
able and legitimate birth, so overwhelming 
is the majority of illegitimates that every 
mulatto is presumed to be an illegitimate 
unless and until the contrary is proved. 
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October, 1890, page 245, I cull the fol- 
lowing : — 

“'Distinguished Africans of Our Day. 

“ To the Editor of the Vork Globe: 
I do not propose to inflict a long dissertation 
upon the many men of African lineage who 
have made their mark in modern history. 
Neither shall I go back centuries to point out 
how African blootl has evinced itself to be 
fruitful of genius and intellect. I shall simply 
run over a few names of men living during 
the present age, whose achievements exalt 
them to the foremost rank of brainy men ; 
not only in the line of fiction, but in the 
varied paths of literature, art, and science, 
have our congeners shown themselves ‘ pares 
inter pares hujus mundi.’ Antonio Ribeiro, 
a whilom member of the Hrazilian Cortes, 
wrote a work upon the finances of that 
country, which is a book of reference to this 
day. The Cuban patriot, Placido, wrote 
lyrics whose force and poetic beauty, intcn- 
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sified by his blood shed in his country’s cause, 
charm and impel the cultured natives of La. 
Cuba Libre. A distinguished Austrian civil 
engineer, I do not now recall his name, has 
left the impress of his mind and the marks of 
his talents upon the environs of the second 
Paris of Europe, Vienna. He was educated 
at the Ecole Polytechnique of Paris. 

"The three Dumas, the general and the 
two authors, are illuminated names in the 
French history, military and literary. Alex- 
ander, Junior, sits as a member of the 
grandest literary body known in history. And 
throughout Europe there are men of Negro 
blood eminent in many works of life whose 
names do not come before the public on this 
side. 

"For Russia honours as her greatest poet 
a man in whose veins runs the fervid blood 
of sunny Africa. Mr. Charles E. Turner, 
English lecturer in the University of St. 
Petersburg, devotes three chapters to Poush- 
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kin, in his recently published ‘Studies in 
Russian Literature.’ The reviewer of that 
work says that ‘He (Poushkin) is well worthy 
the honour paid him. Not only was his life 
an unusually romantic one, but his genius 
was unquestioned, and Russia may well count 
him her greatest poet’ The Emperor 
Nicholas regarded him as the cleverest man 
in Russia. The list might be indefinitely 
extended in enumerating and commenting 
upon the scions of Africa renowned for their 
intellectuality and ability. Many names will 
occur to the reader. The few names men- 
tioned in this hurried sketch suffice to point 
out the fact that we need in this country 
simply a state of society wherein we can 
move up or down according to our merits or 
demerits, to for ever silence the bosh of 
newspapers and magazines, pulpits and plat- 
forms, about our inferiority to the Aryan 
race. Assimilation, and not isolation, is 
the soil in which our intellect will flourish. 
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Those who fail to see this natural fact are 
purblind in their ethnographic philosophy.” 

I myself know of a mulatto barrister, the 
brother of a friend of mine, who is practising 
in London at the present time with great 
success and without any inconvenience, and 
who has been engaged in some causes cUlbres. 

As a rule, the mulattoes who have achieved 
much in life. are the children of legitimate 
birth and of respectable parentage on either 
side. Of course there are exceptions, which, 
according to Mr. Froude, prove nothing. I 
make these remarks in no spirit of hostility 
to any class of mulattoes, nor am I one of 
those who attach a stigma to any individual 
for his illegitimacy of birth, an accident which 
he could no more control than the Negro his 
colour ; but simply for the purpose of demon- 
strating that if there are to be half-castes in 
the world, it would be much more beneficial 
to the human race that they should be the 
offspring of lawful marriages and of parents 
between whom there is no gulf as regards 
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social or intellectual qualifications. It should 
be aut CcBsar, aut nullus. 

The contents of this chapter may be briefly 
summarized as follows : — 

1. Intermarriage, especially with the Euro- 
pean races, is almost indispensable to the 
improvement of the Negro, 

2. If intermarriage with the European 
races is found inexpedient, endeavours should 
be made to bring about intermarriage on an 
extensive scale with East Indians and other 
Asiatic races, except the Chinese, as a first 
step. 

3. Whenever intermarriage with the Euro- 
pean races is practicable and desired, it should 
not be allowed to be thwarted by opposition, 
however furious, whether of black or white. 
Marriage is entirely a matter of private 
taste and private judgment, and no intrusion 
should be tolerated. 

4. Marriages between Negroes and Mulat- 
toes from America and the West Indies should 

.i* 

be encouraged. 
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If West African mulatto women wish to 
participate in this improvement of the race by 
miscegenation, they must fully realize that it 
is more honourable to be the black man’s 
wife than the white man’s mistress. 

5. Illicit miscegenation should be depre- 
cated by white and black alike. 

In conclusion, let me quote a few cogeiit 
words of Dr. Blyden, though with a different 
application : — 

“ In spite of all, the Negro race has yet its 
part to play — a distinct part — in the history 
of humanity, and the continent of Africa will - 
be the principal scene of its activity ” (Blyden, 
page 316). 

Why should not this part consist in infusing 
into the other races of the world a certain 
element that may have been hitherto wanting ; 
in the moulding of new races with fresh 
energies, fresh activities, fresh spiritualities, 
and fresh potentialities ? 



CHAPTER IV. 


WEST AFRICAN HALF-CASTES. 

It may be urged against any scheme of 
miscegenation that its results in the past have 
not been such as to encourage its adoption in 
the future, and that as an engine of civiliza- 
tion it has proved ineffective. 

As there has been hardly any lawful misce- 
genation — in West Africa at least — in the 
past, such fruitless miscegenation can only 
refer to that illegitimate miscegenation which 
so largely prevails in West Africa. 

To any thoughtful mind it must be clear 
that such miscegenation cannot be productive 
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of successful or beneficial results, and I will 
endeavour to show why. , 

I. It is a miscegenation solely for the 
gratification of appetite and with no ulterior 
intention. The white man finding himself in 
Negroland, free from the restraints and fetters 
of civilization, looks about for a concubine, 
and not being able to obtain a white is con- 
tent with a black one. He does not want a 
wife, a partner or a helpmeet, but only an 
animal, and therefore she suffices for his pur- 
poses. Is it surprising, therefore, that the 
offspring of these low unions find it abso- 
lutely impossible at any period of their lives 
to free themselves from the slur on their 
spiritual and intellectual natures which pre- 
vents their ever attempting to mount to higher 
things ? It is well known that about fifty per 
cent of the mulatto women in West Africa 
lead bad lives ; and, except in Senegal, where 
the black has certainly not anything ap- 
proaching to equal chances with the mulatto*^ 
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it is difficult to say what becomes in after-life 
of the numerous mulatto males born into the 
West African world. In British West Africa 
they are eclipsed by the blacks in almost 
every walk of life. I know the case is 
different in other countries. 

2. The mother, on whom the instruction of 
the child during its most impressionable days 
devolves, is in most cases illiterate and of 
bad character ; consequently the education 
of the child is defective. In some cases,, 
where the European father has been con- 
siderate enough to remove the child from the 
unwholesome surroundings of its birth by 
sending it to Europe for education, the mis- 
chief has been averted ; this course, however, 
is. but seldom adopted. 

3. The father often occupying a position 
of influence in the place of his residence, and 
in sPme cases a man of education and refine- 
ment, the child generally reveres his father, 
and in an inverse ratio despises his mother. 


12 
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with a result in after-life thaJt while he panders 
to any member of his father’s race, however 
mean, he despises any member of his mother’s 
race, however eminent or intelligent. 

And the great fault of half-castes all along 
West Africa is that they are too prone to 
ignore one side of their origin. If they 
happen to have arrived at the quadroon or 
octoroon stage, they do all in their power to 
conceal their Negro origin. They are fond 
of referring to their English, Scotch, or 
Irish ancestry and relatives, but very seldom 
do we hear them refer to that Negress grand- 
mother or great-grandmother or other relative 
who may be languishing in some African hut 
In Senegal they contemptuously refer to the^ 
Negroes as “ noirs,” and at the Gambia as 
black people.” 

During the days of my legal practice on 
the Gold Coast, a mulatto woman — well- 
known prostitute— was a frequent litigant, 
and she always took great pains to inform 
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the court that her grandfather was Governor 

, and her father , merchant, but 

she never said who her mother was. The 
West African half-caste only acknowledges 
his Negro brethren when he is in adverse cir- 
cumstances ; as soon as he acquires wealth 
or position he becomes a white man. 

Such are not the half-castes who will re- 
generate Africa. We want half-castes, but 
not those who will render fulsome adulation 
to their Caucasian brothers, and haughtily 
keep aloft from, if not actively oppress, their 
Negro brethren. We require half-castes, 
rather, who, like the stolen Sabine wives of 
history, will narrow and ultimately close the 
breach between the Roman husbands and 
the Sabine brothers. The Negro race has 
so much to endure from aliens that it can ill 
afford to endure the taunts and cruelty of its 
own half-brothers. 

With legitimate miscegenation a thorough 
change would ensue in the relations of the 
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parents to each other and to their children, 
and in the character of the children. 

The woman will be no longer a mere 
servant and animal to the man ; she will no 
longer walk as a servant behind her child in 
the streets, as I have actually seen some 
illiterate black mothers do; she will nO' 
longer be unable to educate or be afraid to 
correct theni ; and the half-caste child, seeing 
that his Negro parent is in spiritual and 
intellectual potentialities equal to the other, 
will equally love, revere, and honour both 
and that love, honour, and reverence will 
filter from both parents to both their re- 
spective races, and will give such an impetus 
to the civilization of the black races as has 
never yet been in the past. 

Let us hail, therefore, any effort to intro- 
duce miscegenation as a lever for the removal 
of African barbarism and the amelioration of 
African uncomeliness ; but let us earnestly 
deprecate the miscegenation of the past, a 
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miscegenation founded on lust and producing 
a stumbling-block rather than an aid to the 
progress of civilization and the regeneration 
of man. 



CHAPTER V. 


RELATION OF RACES. 

“ My blessing with thee ! 

And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character.” 

The preceding chapters set forth my hints 
for the physical improvement of the Negro 
race, and it only remains for me, before 
parting from my readers, to offer diffidently 
some remarks on the relation of the different 
races with one another. There is one truth 
the Negro must grasp in his relation with the 
European, viz., that however equal he may 
be in his potentialities and possibilities with 
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the Ar3ran races, he is not their equal in fact 
— at least, not as yet. All men are equal by 
nature, yet, in some cases by their own 
efforts, in others by propitious circumstances, 
some men acquire higher spiritualities, finer 
characters, greater wealth, better positions, 
thap others, and it would be fidiculous for 
any one to suggest that all men are, as a 
matter of fact, equal in any of these re- 
spects. 

It is well to emphasize this fact, because in 
certain places, and notably in Sierra Leone, 
Negroes become so intoxicated with the “ all 
men are equal” theory, as to become rude, 
insolent, and overbearing in their manner and 
comportment towards Europeans. True this 
fault is not to be laid to the door of the better 
class of Negroes, but it is none the less a fact 
that a stranger landing for the first time in 
Negroland, and exposed to the insolence of a 
black rough, perhaps ignorant that there is 
anything better beneath the surface, leaves 
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the country with unfavourable impressions of 
the whole race — impressions which sometimes 
ripen into a lifelong prejudice. This is the 
true reason why, despite the many men of 
light, leading, and character in Sierra Leone, 
the European visitor whose acquaintance with 
the place is of a slight nature has never a 
good word to say for it or for its people, or 
at least nothing beyond lavish praise of the 
beauties of nature, balanced by a thrilling 
description of the extreme hideousness and 
depravity of man — 

“ Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 

It becomes, therefore, highly important 
that the leaders of the Negro race should 
impress on their countrymen that they are 
not in fact equal with the members of the 
European races, and that they will only be so 
equal when they have (to use the eloquent 
words of Lord Macaulay) “become the 
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greatest and most highly civilized people 
that ever the world saw ; have spread their 
dominion over every quarter of the globe ; 
have scattered the seeds of mighty empires 
and republics over vast continents of which 
no dim intimation had ever reached Ptolemy 
or Strabo ; have created a maritime power 
which would annihilate in a quarter of an 
hour the natives of Tyre, Athens, Carthage, 
Venice, and Genoa together ; have carried 
the science of healing, the means of loco- 
motion and correspondence, every me- 
chanical art, every manufacture, everything 
that promotes the convenience of life, to a 
perfection which our ancestors would have 
thought magical ; have produced a literature 
which may boast of works not inferior to the 
noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us ; 
have discovered the laws which regulate the 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; have specu- 
lated with exquisite subtilty on the opera- 
tions of the human mind ; have been the 
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acknowledged leaders of the human race in 
the career of political improvejment.*' 

It is well, therefore, for the Negro, as far 
as is consistent with self-respect and manli* 
ness, to be humble and to remember that 
even in his own country he exists by the 
sufferance of the other races. Such a 
humility can be quite consistent with a sense 
of dignity and self-respect, and is not to be 
confounded with that servility and obse- 
quiousness to every idol, however rotten, 
provided it be white, and which is to be most 
strenuously deprecated. 

Wherever in West Africa, or in the West 
Indies, Europeans of intelligence, character, 
and refinement are to be found, who are not 
averse to Negro society, I would advise 
members of the Negro race to cultivate 
their acquaintance. It is the Negro who 
should make the greatest effoit to cement 
and strengthen this social intercourse, as it 
is he who has most to gain from it. He 
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should never, however, force himself into 
white society where it is clear to him that 
his presence is not desired, or where he is 
likely to be exposed to slights and rude- 
ness, overt or covert. I must confess that 
nothing annoys me more than to see a 
Negro of education forcing himself on the 
society of a white man, perhaps of inferior 
education and culture, simply because he is 
white, and because such a small-minded 
Negro entertains the ridiculous idea that it 
is a grand thing for him to be seen in white 
society. 

He should also be sure that the white man 
whose society he seeks to cultivate is pos- 
sessed of qualities which render his society 
worthy of cultivation. It may be his love of 
justice and fair play, or his charity, or his 
culture, or his knowledge, or his intelligence, 
but there should be some ennobling or im- 
proving quality in him. On the other hand, 
there are white men whose social qualities 
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may all be comprised in the adjective “ de- 
grading,” and every Negro who wishes to do 
any good for himself or his kind should shun 
such society, for he may be sure there is no 
love in it, but only “greetings where no 
kindness is.” In such society he will be 
made use of as long as it is advantageous to 
his white friends to do so, and dropped when 
it suits their whim, without his having ob- 
tained any intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
benefit from the association. 

Next, the Negro race must be more 
united than it has been in the past Union 
is strength and disunion is weakness. With 
the exception of the Fantees, whose patriotism 
and unity are almost proverbial, I do not 
know of any tribe of Negroes in West 
Africa, amongst those who have come in 
contact with Europeans at least, who do not 
betray petty jealousies and heart-burnings at 
the successes of their compatriots instead of 
extending to them the right hand of fellow- 
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ship and support. If it is supposed that the 
downfall of any eminent Negro would be 
pleasing to the European community, false 
witnesses and traducers will by no means be 
wanting amongst his own brethren. Like 
the Apostle St. Paul, the Negro is daily and 
hourly in perils by his own countrymen. 

Among Europeans in West Africa there is 
a union so compact and close that it is often 
a stumbling-block in the path of justice, and 
amongst Negroes a disunion so wide and 
gaping that injustice is done thereby. 

Again, the Negro should learn to reverence 
his great men. How much would other 
nations have reverenced such men as Douglas 
and Blyden, men who have sacrificed all their 
worldly prospects to become advocates of 
their race. I have heard West African 
Negroes express want of confidence in Dr. 
Blyden because, say they, he has done no- 
thing for himself, meaning thereby that he 
has not made a pile of dollars. Such 
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Negroes, unfortunately, do not realize the 
truth of the saying that man shall not live 
by bread alone, and are not aware that the 
names of men like Blyden, who has devoted 
his life to the study of the philosophy of his 
race, and like H. H. Lardner, who has 
striven to overcome the barrenness and 
unfertility of the Sierra Leone soil, will be 
green when their own ignoble memories 
have perished. If such representatives of 
their race as Blyden, Lardner, or even the 
late William Grant, had in their battles for 
the good of their country been reduced to 
financial straits and the res angusta domi, 
how many Negroes would have come to 
their rescue ? I venture to say, . outside 
the patriotic Gold Coast, not one. 

The Negro of Europeanized West Africa 
iikes to have everything done for him with- 
out expense and without trouble. Should 
any of his countrymen be public-spirited 
enough to make sacrifices on behalf of his 
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race, they appreciate and admire his efforts 
so long as no appeal is made to them for 
pecuniary support. If the effort put forth 
for their benefit appear in the slightest or 
most remote degree to threaten their pe- 
cuniaiy' interests, no unblemished record of 
past services and past sacrifice for the welfare 
•of the Negro race, no devotion however 
great, no patriotism however untarnished, 
no utility of the measures proposed however 
apparent, can shield the unfortunate Negro 
patriot from the mad fury and unreasoning 
blindness of his fellows. King Dinah 
Salijon, on his return from France to his 
native land, endeavours to introduce French 
sanitary and other improvements, and is 
massacred by his subjects. 

Such is the record of many Negroes who, 
as members of other races, might have been 
the prized and useful leaders of their race, 
leading it to numerous victories and triumphs, 
and driving before them in moral flight the 
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armies of the aliens ; a record which can be 
fitly described by these words, “ They came 
unto their own, and their own received them 
not.” 

It is also necessary that the Negro should 
not raise the race cry on every occasion. It 
is singular that Negroes who have the 
strongest objection to intermarriage are those 
most prone to evoke the nightmare of race 
whenever any act is done which does not 
quite conform to their wishes. If a law is- 
passed which does not altogether please 
them, they conclude that it was passed be- 
cause they are black, even though white 
people are also subject to the operation of 
the same law ; if a judgment is given, it is 
because one of the parties happens to be 
black ; if Mrs. Sambo is not invited to a 
party, it is because she is black. Even where 
there is good reason to suppose that race 
considerations have influenced a certain con- 
duct or action, it is much more dignified to- 
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deal with the question on its merits without 
any unnecessary reference to race. There is 
nothing like masterly logical treatment of a 
subject which convinces without offending, and 
which must leave a sting on the conscience, 
a sense of injustice perpetrated, if the person 
to whom it is addressed does not honestly 
act on those convictions which have been the 
outcome. The Negro race abounds with 
orators : would that it had more logicians. 

It is most of all necessary that the Negro 
should shake off his apathy. How many 
articles does one see in the papers and 
magazines of the civilized world, how many 
reports of speeches does one read, full of 
false and defamatory matter respecting the 
Negro, of the existence of which the Negro 
either is, or ought to be, conscious, and which 
are met on his part with the most lethargic 
indifference. The Negro seems to forget 
that silence is generally accepted as acqui- 
escence or admission, that each unanswered 
*3 
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charge is unrebutted evidence against him, 
and that the accumulation of uncontradicted 
untruths about him are generally considered 
as additional testimony against him. 

I remember very well how in 1 888, during 
a short stay in England, I read in the Nine- 
teenth Century a tremendous attack on the 
Native missionaries of the Niger. I called 
the attention of an eminent Native barrister 
from Sierra Leone, who was also then in 
England, to the article, and we both agreed 
that if its strictures were untrue, they should 
be rebutted by some one who knew the true 
state of things. Amongst all the Native 
missionaries at the Niger, many of them well- 
educated men, not one replied to the article, 
and those who interest themselves in the 
Niger Mission know the sequel. A re- 
spectful but effective reply might have 
averted many unpleasant consequences, and 
silence under such damaging charges was 
enough to have aroused suspicion in the 
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most impartial mind. It has been suggested 
to me that it is probable the papers or maga- 
zines which publish attacks on the Negro 
may not allow his defence to appear in their 
columns, and I am informed of one case in 
which this did actually occur. From what I 
know by personal experience of the love of 
fair play which is characteristic of English- 
men in England, I am convinced that such 
injustice as the exclusion of the Negro’s 
defence, even where devoid of literary 
merit, will be a rare exception in any paper 
in which a publication of the defence may 
be requested. 

The Negro should have a heart full of 
gratitude to all his benefactors of the past : 
to the Church Missionary Society, to the 
Buxtons, Clarksons, Wilberforces and Venns. 
Only little minds are ashamed of acknow- 
ledging past obligations. Gratitude should 
be freely expressed, but should never de- 
generate into servility ; it should never affect 
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one’s religious opinions or one’s honest con- 
victions, or be allowed to detract one iota 
from one’s sense of manhood. 

It is an unservile, disinterested, and there- 
fore sincere gratitude that the Negro should 
offer to the memory of his benefactors. 

Lastly, we have need of patience. Though 
the prospect seems dark, and the outlook is 
anything but cheerful, let us ever remember 
that in quietness and confidence shall be our 
strength. We have indeed need of patience, 
but not the patience of the sluggard, not the 
patience of the fatalist who would deny any 
ability in man to shape or mould his destiny, 
but the patience of the active worker, of the 
profound thinker, of the skilful steersman. 
Whilst exhibiting grateful resignation to 
God’s will for whatever troubles He might 
permit us to be afflicted with, let us, as far as 
we can, use the reason, strength, and energy 
with which He has endowed us to reduce 
and limit as much as possible the probable 
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calamities of the future. We must not learn 
only to wait, but both to labour and to wait. 

Labouring and waiting, we shall some day 
witness the Land of Promise, after forty 
years of weary wandering in the wilderness. 

I must take the liberty also of addressing 
a few words to the European resident in 
West Africa. 

I would ask him first whether he ever 
imagines that he owes any duty to the 
country whence he obtains his bread and 
position. I have heard it admitted by many 
Europeans on the West Coast of Africa that 
the majority of them are there, not from 
choice, but from necessity ; not because they 
prefer to be there, but because it is necessary 
for them to be there. To such I would say, 
“ You are here, my friend, to better yourself, 
and in many cases you do better yourself at 
surprising speed, at a speed which would 
have been almost impossible in any other 
part of the world. You find the native of 
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the soil, however well educated, having a 
most uphill and laborious task to acquire any 
recognized position of social influence ; you, 
in consequence of the accidental circum- 
stances of your colour and race, irrespective 
of any particular merit of your own, acquire 
a locus standi at the very threshold of your 
career, and, with a little tact and judgment, 
have all the possibilities open to you. 

Is it not a fact that many of you who, 
coming out to West Africa for the first time, 
impecunious and insolvent, are too glad to 
get any assistance or counsel from your black 
brother, within a few months find the local 
value set on your colour and race so high 
that, over-excited with the social advantages 
which you derive therefrom, you speedily 
degenerate into the most inveterate of 
Negro haters ? Do you think that you owe 
no duty to the place whence you obtain your 
bread, and do you owe nothing to its inhabi- 
tants ? How very few of you appear to be 
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conscious of any such sense of duty; how 
fewer still are they who are content to 
refrain from vilifying the people amongst 
whom they live. 

You seize every opportunity of publishing 
to the world the real or fancied defects of the 
Negroes amongst whom you live, but what 
have you done to improve them by act or 
word, by precept or example ? There may 
be knaves amongst them, but are you so very 
sure you have taken the beam out of your 
own eye before attempting to remove the 
mote from theirs ? 

If a third-rate Negro clerk embezzles his 
employer’s money, you endeavour to brand 
the whole race as dishonest, as if you never 
heard of European churchwardens, of pro- 
fessed piety, in West Africa, of your own 
time, decamping with hundreds of pounds 
contributed by native Christians for the 
support of their church, or of European 
I’eceivers disappearing with the trust funds 
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entrusted to their care. If a native minister 
of the gospel is found to be lacking in his 
duty, you publish abroad that the whole 
spiritual profession of the Negro is a lie, as 
if you never heard of European clergymen 
in Africa becoming polygamous and heathen, 
or manifesting an extreme partiality for the 
whisky bottle ; and your missioners proclaim 
the immorality of the black, entirely ignoring 
the gross offences in this respect which are 
to be laid at your own doors. 

The Negro, I must admit, is more mag- 
nanimous than you. Were he to publish to 
your own countrymen some of your faults, 
as you publish his, it is a question whether 
you would not appear the morally blacker of 
the two. During the year of the Colonial 
Exhibition in England, a European who had 
been an old and respected resident in the 
colony of Lagos, but had left it surrep- 
titiously under circumstances of great dis- 
credit to his personal character, was found 
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half-murdered in a railway carriage and was 
taken to some hospital ; a card was found in 
one of his pockets with his name and the 
position he had occupied in Lagos printed 
thereon. Though the circumstance was 
published in the papers and was thereby 
known to many natives of Lagos then in 
England, not one of them in the slightest 
degree revealed what they knew of the 
antecedents of the half-murdered man. 
How many Europeans, I ask, would have 
preserved such silence if that man had been 
a Negro ? 

You are as eager to conceal the faults of 
your brethren as you are to publish those of 
the blacks. Sometimes you throw a protec- 
tion cloak over your white brother when you 
must be convinced he does not deserve your 
protection, thereby rendering more difficult 
the task of those who have to administer 
justice. I admire the unity of the whites in 
West Africa, the esprii de corps they manifest, 
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but excellent as such unity is, they should 
not forget that it is purchased at too 
high a price if it results in a miscarriage of 
justice. 

I am glad to say there are, have been, and 
I believe will always be, some Europeans 
who set excellent examples in every respect ; 
who are not ashamed to perform their reli- 
gious duties ; who at all costs, and regardless 
of any consequence, are always ready and 
willing to do justice to white and black alike ; 
and who in every sense of the word are as 
much English gentlemen in Africa as they 
are in England. • These are the shining 
lights who keep the name of Englishmen 
pure and bright in darkest Africa. 

The men whom we require in West Africa, 
whether white or black, are the moderate 
men ; men who are affected by no strong 
race antipathies ; who are not given to raise 
the cry of race on every occasion, but who 
consider every question simply on the merits, 
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and judge of every individual simply by his 
worth. 

Such a man was the late Sir Arthur 
Kennedy amongst whites, a patriotic North 
Irishman ; a man extremely just to all sorts 
and conditions of men, who could mete out 
the full measure of justice to the blacks with- 
out offending the whites. Such a man, 
amongst blacks, was the late William Grant 
of Sierra Leone. ^ 

Lastly, my mulatto half-brother, I have 
told you candidly what I believe are your 
faults. On reflection, you will not deny that 
my strictures are true. If you would but 
know it, you have in your hands the key to 
the solution of the Negro problem. 

White, mulatto, and black, let us in the 

* Natives of the Gambia will recognize amongst its past 
and present European residents such names as Sir Alfred 
Moloney, Mr. Llewelyn, the present kind-hearted admini- 
strator, Mr. Charles Burney Mitford, the late Treasurer ; 
Mr. H. H. Moseley, the present Treasurer ; the late Thomas 
Brown ; and my much respected friend the Rev. Father 
Joseph Gleem, zealous in the cause of Africa. 
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future doff our racial peculiarities and our 
racial antipathies, and let us don the armour 
of a common manhood, remembering that we 
are subjects of the same sovereign, citizens 
of the same empire, and that we have one 
God as our common Father. 
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